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Gonfributions. 





The Committee on Uniform Signals. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In a communication published in the issue of your valu- 
able paper of Feb. 1, on the subject of “ Uniformity of Sig- 
nals,” there is an implication of unfairness on the part of 
the Chairman of the General Time Convention in the 
appointment of the Committee. If the gentleman who 
wrote this communication had been present at the Conven- 
tion he never would have raised this question. All those 
who were in attendance will see at once from his communi- 
cation that he could not have been present. Personally, Mr. 
Wright needs no defence. 

No statistics as to the code of signals in use on the several 
roads had ever been published; except in the’case of whistle 
signals, previous to the time the Committee. wés appointed, 
and it is absolutely certain that the advocacy or adoption 
of any particular system had no influence whatever in the 
selection of the Committee.. Mr. McCrea originated in the 
Convention the movement in favor of the adoption of a uni- 
form system of train signals, and apart from his widely 
recognized fitness for the position, under all-ordinary prin- 
ciples of parliamentary courtesy, his selection as chairman 
naturally followed. 

As to the danger likely to result from a change from one 
system of signals to another, the writer will find, if he 
chooses to investigate the subject, that this kas been done 
many times on railroad lines in this couatry without acci- 
dent resulting therefrom. Frequent accidents now occur 
from a diversity of signals in many sections of the country 
where several roads use the same station and yard. 

Your editorial remarks on the subject sum up the matter 
admirably. ‘‘ Whether the proposed code is the best one is 
what the railroad men should discuss. It is not the com- 
mittee, but the code, they are asked to adopt.” 

F aIRNESS. 











Annual Passes. 


‘To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The sweeping decision of railway managers in refusing 
passes to all but officers of railway companies in operation 
sometimes acts very ungenerously on a class of men who 
have been large contractors, built their hundreds of miles 
of roads, and by misfortune or by retirement or other 
causes have ceased to remaio in the railroad business, and 
especially that‘class of men who are workiug up new enter- 
prises, to be put off the train as soon as the road is built. 
If it were not for these pioneers in the railway business, 
many an upstart would be out of employment. He who 
trudges along on his weary road, spending his own money 
to build a road, doing all of the mean, hard work for some 
official to treat him with contempt after the road is built, and 


-he in an important position, is not of that generous 


spirit which actual contractors should meet-with. There 
should be a fair discrimination made by officials, who gener- 


- ally are men of broad views. The writer has occupied 


nearly every position in railway service, from contractor to 
president, and a case came under my notice a few days ago 
that made me feel like writing this article. I think no man 
in the railway world should hold a higher position among 
them than he who has actually constructed a road, com- 
mencing it with an idea and carrying it through to opera- 
tion and to success. But to havea man “sot down” on by 
a snob of a manager—it’s just mean enough to be noticed. 
* 

[This letter well illustrates the feeling which many have 
that they belong to a privileged class, who are entitled to be 
carried over the railroads at the expense of the owners. 
This would be astonishing were it not so common, and had 
it not been developed by the vicious practices of the railroad 
companies themselves. Their officers have given passes for 
all sorts of reasons, until finally any man who has worked in 
any way for a railroad, has bought anything of it or sold it 
anything, who is acquainted with a railroad officer or a rail- 
road officer’s family, thinks himself wronged unless he is 
given free passes. The man who builds a grist mill does not 
expect to get his flour for nothing, nor does the one who 
constructs a factory ask for free cloth, or furniture, or tools, 
They are paid for their work once for all, and pretend to no 
lien on its further production. As for gratitude for such 
favors as free passes, that disappeared long ago; and 
the official class, whom at one time the railroad companies 
may have hoped to influence in their favor by their ‘“‘ cour- 
tesies,” also look upon passes as their right, and the com- 
panies fear to stop issuing them to such people, because many 
of them would look upon it as an outrage, and change their 
indifference to active hostility. Thus the companies which 
at this day would like to become virtucus, find their former 
vicious practices, or those of their fellows, have put great 
obstacles in the way. The more closely the granting of 
passes is limited, the better will it be. Doubtless they may 
be used to advantage to keep up a good feeling on the part 
of employés—to render them a considerable service at little 
cost to the road—but it should. be distinctly understood in 
other cases that transportation is only given for what has 
money value, and in proportion to the value, and that there 
is no-class entitled to the privilege of riding free.—EpiToR 
RaiLRoaD GAZETTE.) 





Standard Time Fighters. 





It looks very much &s if the mayor of a certain city in New 
England was endeavoring to immortalize his name, in com- 
pany with such distinguished individuals as the Rev. Jasper 
of the colored persuasion, in Richmond, Va., and the 
cowled monks who compelled Galileo to publicly retract his 
previously expressed conviction that the earth revolved 
around the sun. The individual who fired the Ephesian 
Dome for the purpose of making his name famous at least 
succeeded in a performance on such a large scale as to make 
er infamous, as probably the biggest fool that ever 
ived. : 
The following extract from the Boston Herald of Jan. 9, 
884, printed herewith, details the situation in Bangor: 

‘The Mayor of Bangor continues to display the courage 
of his convictions. e started out two months ago to fight 
the standard time, and prevented its adoption in Bangor, 
where, to be sure, it makes more difference than it does here. 
The community is divided upon the subject. Last week the 
City Council voted to adopt the standard time for one of the 
public clocks, as prayed for by those taking their time from 
it. .But Mayor Cummings vetoed the order. He declares 
that neither railroad laws nor muuicipal regulation has 
pou to change one of the immutable laws of God, that the 

ours of noon, sunrise and sunset should occur at different 
periods of the day at different localities upon the earth’s 
surface. So this ‘ farce styled standard time’ he vetoes on 
the ground that it ‘is not indorsed by one-fourth of 
the general public, as it does manifest injustice to 
all laborers and mechanics, or others who labor 10 hours per 
day, as it turns day into night, as it teaches wholesale 
falsehood and deception, and isin no way adapted to the 
wants of the general public, for whose interest all legisla- 
tion is or should be; and last of all, as only 16 persons out 
of 16,000 or 17,000 ask for it.’ Outside of Bangor we know 
of very few New es people who sympathize with its 
stiff-necked Mayor. might get some aid and comfort by 
conferring with the pastor of the Berkeley Street Congre- 
gational Church in this city, who also opposes the standard 
time on the ground that it is a lie.” 

The man whose conscience smites him for not keeping his 
watch running on ‘‘true” time is in a bad way. Itisthe worst 
case of tota] depravity on record. Cain’s feelings, as narrated 
in Genesis, must be trifling compared with the feelings of 
such a man. Cain did one foul deed, but the local time 
man, if his feelings are governed by the sin on his con- 
science must be in a perfectly terrific frame of mind. 
Only when he is asleep in can he consider himself mod- 
erately sinless, and not even then sbould he chance to turn 
over and rest onadifferentspot. For a lie is a lie, be it big or 
little. Midshipman Easy’s nurse, to be sure, made the ex- 
cuse for herself that it was ‘such a little one,” and perhaps 
our local time man endeavors to solace himself in the same 
way, but it won’t do. Supposing his watch to be set with 
perfect accuracy on mean solar time at the point upon 
which he rests before he riscs in the morning (bis centre of 
gravity or gyration must be definitely ascertained for this 
purpose), every time he moves 1,000 ft. east or west he 
must change his watch one second or its time lies to that 
extent. It follows that for every 100 ft. it lies one-tenth of 
a second, for every 10 ft. it lies one-hundredth of a second, 
for every foot one-thousandth of a second, and for every 
inch one twelve-thousandth of a second. To be sure, it is 
** such a little one,” but so was Sarah’s. Even such frac- 
tions would equal years in astronomical calculations. 

Moreover, if he stands as motionless as Bartholdi’s Statute 
of Liberty he lies in spite of himself if he believes in the 
literal meauing of the text that the sun was set to “ rule the 
day.” No watch has ever been invented that will keep true 
solar time. It follows, therefore, that ‘‘mean solar time’’ 
is an arbitrary standard after all, and the only question for 
individuals to decide is which standard is the most conve- 
nient for use. The few individuals who prefer ‘“‘mean local 
time ” have, of course, a right to indulge the idiosyncrasies 
of their own minds, but their experience will be somewhat 
like that of the juryman in having to deal with forty or fifty 
millions of obstinate people who disagree with him. 

Wby should not our local time friends govern themselves 
by the latter part of the text above referred to, which says 
that the sun was set to rule the day, and the moon to rule 
the night. Ifthey should conform to the latter literally, 
and we do not see how they can logically escape doing so, 
it would be but a trifling aggravation of a mild and harm- 
less form of lunacy after all.—Official Guide. 








An Englishman’s Charges Against American Rail- 
road Employes. 


The baggage arrangements are in their inception among 
the principal conveniences of American travel. The voy- 
ager from New York to San Francisco can, without trou- 
ble or expense, check his baggage forward from town to 
town, picking it up where he pleases. Sometimes, it is true, 
he picks it up in several pieces, and many a family arriving 
at San Francisco have had their opinion of the convenience 
of the American system sorely modified as they stood by 
the wreck of their baggage. An American rail- 
way porter treats each individual piece of bag- 
gage asif be owed it « personal grudge. Easy as it 
may seem to take the lightest and frailest boxes as 
the basis of a pile, and then bring down upon them the 
sharp, iron-bound edges of a Saratoga trunk, it requires a 
gone deal of skill and practice so to deal with whole car- 
oads of luggage. Yet I have never seen at any station 
along 4,000 miles of railway a single instance of failure. An 
English railway porter handles baggage with comparative 
kindliness, for it represents to him sixpence or a shilling. 
Tipping not being the practice in America, the railway por- 
ter has nothing to look for or to hope for, and accordingly 
takes it out of the baggage. 

This sane absence of tips isdoubtless responsible for the 
brusqueness, frequently reaching the stage of downright 
rudeness, which marks the manner of all with whom 
travelers have to deal at American railway stations. Ask 
a porter or depot superintendent (if you can find one) from 
which of the confusing lines a particular train is to start. 
** How ?’ he growls, turning upon you a frowning, indig- 
naut face, as if he thought he had heard you ask him to lend 
you five shillings. You repeat the question, and he, turning 
on bis heel, pitches over his shoulder a monosyllabic - VA 
which you may or may not catch. In any case, it will be 
all you'll get. This is not a reference to an exceptional 
experience. It is an unvarnished description of at least 20 
approaches politely made to railway officials between New 
York and San Francisco. At only one town did I meet 
witb an employé whose manner answered in any degree 
to the courtesy and willingness to oblige of a 
corresponding official at an English railway sta- 
tion. The exception—I gratefully and admiringly re- 
cord it—was the statiou-master at Kansas City. The “tip” 
system, against which English railway directors rigorously 
enforce penalties, has its a! ; but sometimes, wandering 
forlornly in search of my train at a large railway junction, 
T have thought tenderly of the English railway r, with, 
his right hand dropped at his sid e and conveniently hooked 





lest gereiooniuse the obliged passenger should want to drop 
a shilling in it. 

Perhaps in England we are too much in the habit of rely- 
ing upon the ern | and officious porter, who not only sees 
your baggage into the van, but conducts you to a carriage, 
and sees you safely and comtortably seated. But if such 
intervention is desirable at an a station, with its 
well-defined platform, its warning bell, and its hosts of at- 
tendants, it seems absolutely indispensable in an American 
depot (pronounced ‘deepo), which is simply a wilderness of 
rails level with the waiting-rooms. Instead of a train being 
drawn up to a raised platform, as in England, it is halted in 
various positions on the broad level, unguarded highway, 
oftenest either in the middie or at the far side. No attempt 
is made to see that passengers who bave paid for their tick- 
ets start with the train. ‘‘ All aboard!” the conductor con- 
fidentially observes to bimself, and thereupon, without warn- 
ing whistle or sound of bell, the train slides out of the sta- 
tion with whatever proportion of passengers may chance to 
be seated at the moment, or in the frantic rush which fol- 
lows may succeed in gamging on. “Don’t get yourself 
left,” a phenomenally friendly conductor said to me at Ellis, 
as I stood on the platform two seconds before the train 
moved on. That way of putting it exactly represents the 
situation. If a train over an hour or two late pulls up at a 
roadside station, and, presently moving off without a warn- 
ing note, leaves a passenger behind, he bas ‘‘ got himself 
eft. 


This brusqueness in railway places isa reflection of the 
national mavver as met with in the cars and on steamboats. 
“How ?” or **What’s that ?’ is the invariable response made 
to a question, however softly put by a stranger on the cars. 
It is uttered in a peculiar, sharp, snappish tone, while your 
interlocutor is looking you up and down, from hat to boots, 
with suspicious, inquiring glance. Ido not think asything 
unpleasant is meant by this. The American, when you know 
him, is among the most friendly and hospitable of human be- 
ings. But bis manner on the cars or in the streets is apt to 
convey a false impression to the fureigner. It sometimes 
bepoene even after the unpromising conversational start of 
“How?” or ‘‘What’s that?’ that the fellow-companion on a 
car becomes very friendly and sometimes entertaining. This 
is most frequently the case on long journeys, where, having 
observed your habits and formed an opinion of your char- 
acter, the conclusion is arrived at that you don’t mean any 
particular harm.—Correspondence London Daily News. 








American and English Freight Cars. 


We quote the following interesting comparison from an 
article in The Lngineer : 

The small and decreasing cost of transport by freight train 
in America has lately excited much interest and emulation 
in this country. The peculiar construction of the freight 
cars is probably one of the many factors that contribute to 
make carriage by railso cheap in a countiy where wages 
are bigh, and steel, iron, and even coal are dearer than in 
England. Most articies of freight in America are conveyed 
in box cars, which have rather more than double 
the cubic capacity of an English coverei wagon. 
The full load, which a few years ago was 20,000 Ibs., has 
been increased to 40,000 lbs., and even to 50,000 Ibs. ; while 
the average weight of the car itself has been increased only 
from 20,500 to 22,000 lbs. The average weight actually 
carried in a loaded car on the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
increased from 20,260 lbs, in 1877 to 24,620 lbs. in 1881, 
though, of course, a large proportion of old and light cars 
were still running. The following comparative table shows 
clearly the relative results attained with typical vehicles 
for the conveyance of merchandise. The average load is 
in each case the average weight carried, whether loaded or 
empty, and not, as above, the average weight carried when 
loaded. The pressure on the journals, etc., therefore, repre- 
sents the average results under all circumstances : 


lish American 
Ibs. Ibs. 








Average weight of vehicle...... ... 11,000 22,000 
Average weight of lading....... ... 5,250 16,000 
Total average weight . ...... 16,250 38,060 
Deduct weight of wheels and axle. . 3,700 5,800 
Load on journals .............---- ; 12,550 32,200 
Length and diameter of ditto....... 8 in. by 34in. 7 in. by 3% in, 
Area of bearings, number by length 
Wy GURMBOIOE 0 .< <8.60 06 000060000. 000 112 sq. in. 210 sq. in. 
Pressure on bearings per sq. in..... 112 lbs. 153 Ibs. 


The figures given above are deduced from careful obser- 
vations on English lines, and reports, etc., of various repre- 
sentative American roads, and may, therefore, be accepted 
as fairly accurate. They exhibit pretty clearly the main 
results of the differences in design between English goods 
trucks and American freight cars. It will be noticed that 
Some the gross weight of the American vehicle is just 
double that of the English, the average load is three cimes 
greater. Excluding the wheels and axles in the American 
vehicle, the weight of the load almost exactly equals the 
tare of the vehicle ; but in England, the weight of body, 
framing, springs, etc., exceeds the load by per cent, 
This great difference is probably due to the fact that the 
materials are so well disposed in an American freight car 
that great strength is attained with a moderate weight, 
The sides form a deep truss, the —— being about 3 of the 
span, and the bottom is also strongly trussed, and, owing to 
the central buffer system, needs little or no diagonal bracing 
in a horizontal plane. Two English goods trucks have eight 
buffers and four draw-hooks, with their accompan ing gear, 
against two central buffers and four “ dead-blocks” on an 
American freight car of — cubic capacity. The saving 
in wrought-iron hinges, knees, corner pla etc., is also 
considerable, while the American freight car e, with its 
spiral spricgs and axle-boxes bolted to the bogie frame, 
weighs little more than the corresponding axle-guards 
and plate springs of an English wagon. The smaller 
number of doors, ends and head-stocks also reduces 
the comparative dead weight of the longer vehicle. 
The comparison is still more unfavorable if the 
typical English vehicle be represented by a covered 
wagon instead of an open truck, protected by a tarpaulin. 
The dead weight, excluding wheels, is then more than 
double the average paying load, instead of being equal to 
it, as in American practice. This great discrepancy is not 
due to weakness, as an examination of freight cars in 
traffic and in the repair shop shows that the bodies and 
frames of American box cars stand shunting and rough 
usage fully as well as our own. The medium-sided open 
cars, used almost exclusively for coal, are generally sagged 
in the middle, showing the value of the Sonne sides of 
the covered cars. The depth of truss possible under the 
floor is in itself insufficient to support a timber-framed 
loaded vehicle, with bogie centres 24 ft. —_ 

Referring again to the com: tive table, it will be seen 
that the wheels and axles of the English vehicle are far 
heavier in proportion to the load they carry, bps gerd 29 
per cent: of the weight on the journals, instead of only 18 
per cent. as in the case of the American vebicle. This can 
only be y accounted for by some 8 in. or 4 in. differ- 
ence in the diameter of the wheels and 6 in. to 8 in. differ- 
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ence in the length of the axles, and is chiefly due to the in- 
sufficient strength of the American wheels, as shown by 
their frequent breakage, to which reference will be made 
further on. The size of journal given is the largest in gen- 
eral use in America, and was adopted in 1879, after consid- 
erable discussion, as the Master Car-Builders’ standard. 
Journals measuring only 54 iv. by 2% in. are, however, 
still in frequent use. Tbe pressure per square inch, even on 
the larger American journals, is much in excess of that 
obtained in England, and it is not therefore surprising that 
much trouble is experienced in America from bot boxes. 
The chilled wheel, despite the greatest caye and watcbful- 
ness, is very liable to failure, and comparing 10,000 Ameri- 
can wheels with 10,000 Envglish wheels, it is estimated that 
in a year 170 American wheels will have broken completely 
or failed in the tread or flange, 210 will be found cracked in 
the disc or stiffening ribs, and 14 will have cracked in the 






Location of Engines. 
























keeping such records. The plan of doing this adopted by | the Eastern Division in fig. 6, the second 


Mr. Wm. Buchanan, the Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, will 
no doubt interest many readers of the Railroad Gazette. 
The large chart, fig. 6, consists of what may be called a 
large board 13 ft. long and 4 ft. high, and divided into five 
large panels, one for each division of the road, excepting the 
Western Division, which has two panels devoted to it. 


all of which, excepting the first and sixth, have holes bored 
in them, which are represented by black dots in the en- 
graving. Each division has a distinctive color, which is 
painted in the circles A, B, C, Dand £, at the top of the 






number of engines “‘ittreserve,” that is, not’ Re) 
| division. _ The figures at the top give \the'total number in 
reserve, and pegs, which are shown by the circles with’the 
| numbers and letters inscribed, show. which engines-arein re- 
| serve on that division. As white ig the distinctive color of 
| the Eastern Division the red stgments on the pegs 4, 14, 15, 


| 17 and 24 show that the engines*with these numbers belong: - 
Each of the panels is then subdivided into nine columns, | 


ing to the Hudson River Divisicrrare held in reserve on the 
| Eastern Division. 

The third column shows the nunider of engines in passen-- 
ger service. It will be noticed that co‘umns 3, 4,5 and 6 


|are divided horizontally into three>compartments.._ The- 
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LOCOMOTIVE CHARTS, NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, . 


boss. In a correspondin 
appears from the Board of Trade returns that 6 wheels will 
be found to have cracked or split tires, while a failure of | 
the ordinary wagon wheel in the boss or spokes is almost 
unknown. 

This disproportion seems enormous, but the figures given 
are at least approximately correct, and the Railroad | 
Gazette commenting on the statistics on which the above | 
figures are based, estimates that out of the 5,600,000 freight | 


number of English wheels, it { panels. 


Red is the distinctive color for the Hudson River 
Division, and is represented in the engraving by horizontal 
shade lines. The Eastern Division has white, the Western 


| (Syracuse) blue, represented by vertical lines, the Western 
| (East Buffalo) yellow, shown by diagonal lines, and the 


Harlem has black for its color. 
The locomotives are represented by iron pegs shown full 


car wheels in America, 28,000 are dangerously broken | size in figs. 1,2and3. Fig. 2 is a side elevation, fig. 1 a 


every year. The wearing qualities of chilled wheels is a 
somewhat distinct question, which has been much discussed, 
but still remains in a state of great uncertainty, the esti- 
mates of the average life of a chilled. wheel varying from | 
40,000 miles to 130,000 miles, ge cand giving way by 
being skidded through the chill. ere can, however, be 
no doubt that our wheels wear lon 
and that the 18 to 20 
tire under an English goods wagon exceeds anything 
ever attained by a chilled wheel. This is only partly due 
to the American wheel being smaller and more heavily 
laden; for assuming that the wear is directly as the load 
and inversely as the diameter on tread, an American wheel 
should run 80 per cent. of the mileage of an English wheel 
for the same amount of wear. 

The heavier loads and the increased use of remelted 
wheels have intensified the evil, while the growing manufac- 
ture of steel tires provides a remedy, and the cbeap but un- 
trustworthy chilled whee) seems likely to be superseded by 
some form of elastic bodied steel tired wheels. . 








New York Central Locomotive Charts. | 


On every ruilroad it is important that the Superintendent 
of Motive Power and other officers should kaow the location 
of locomotives, the number of each class in reserve and in | 
each kind of service, their condition, the number in the dif- | 
ferent shops under repairs, the character of repairs required 
und what engines have been sold or broken up. On a small 
toad having few engines this information can be remem- 

‘bered, but wlien a line consists of a number cf divisions with 
many engines distributed at various points, some aid to the 
memory is required, so that the different officers may know 
the distribution and condition of the locomotives. Memoranda 

_or records are inadequate for the purpose because they do 
not enable any one to know at a glance, as it wére, where 
the engines are, how many arein and out of service, etc., 
ete. ‘Locomotive superintendents have therefore found it 
necessary to adopt what may be called a graphical form of 





| front, and fig. 3 a back end view of one of these pegs. A | 
| segment on which A is inscribed in fig. 1, on the outer end | 


of these pegs is painted one of the colors enumerated, to 


| indicate the division of the road to which it belongs. In| 
rand far more evenly, | fig. 1 this segment is shaded with horizontal lines to indi- 
years’ life expected of a steel | cate red, which shows that the engine belongs on the Hud- 
son River Division. 
A in fig. 1, represents the class of engine, the number, as 


A letter stamped on the segment, as 





Fig.1. 








85, is the number of the engine, the letter below, the ser- 
vice in which itis employed. Thus P, passenger, F, freight, S, 
switching and W, work. The star on the right of the lower let- 
ter shows that the engine has a Westinghouse brake pump, and 
a star on the left that it is equipped with driving-wheel 
brakes. The numbers on the side of the peg, shown in fig. 
2, give the size of the cylinders, and the figures on the back 
end, shown in fig. 8, givé the diameter of the driving-wheels 
ininches. These pegs are inserted in the holes in the differ- 
ent columns of the panels to indicate the location, position, 





éte.; of the engines. Thus; referring to the panel representing 





words ‘‘ good,” ‘‘ fair,” and “‘needing repairs” designate the 
condition of the engines in these compartments, and these 
words refer to the numbers on the left as inditated “by the 
brackets. The third column’ then shows that there are —— 
engines in passenger service, of which —— arein good and 
in only fair condition. The fourth column 
shows in the same way the number of freight engines 
in service and their condition, and the fifth column gives 
the same information concerning the engines in switch- 
ing and work service. The seventh column shows the 
number of engines in the shop, the upper compartment 
gives those requiring ‘‘general repairs” and the lower one 
those needing only “light repairs.” The eighth column 
gives the same information concerning the engines in the 
‘“‘round-house,” and the ninth those “sold or demolishéd” 
and “out of service.” The figures at the head of the first 
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column give the total number of engines on the division. 
This column, it would seem, ought to be the last on the 
panel instead of the first, although, of course, it makes very 
little difference. The arrangement of the other panels is 
substantially the same as the oné described. sso 

Each master mechanic of a division has a duplicate chart, 
representing his division in his office. -Whenever it becomes 
necessary to change the location or service, etc., of an 
engine on any division the dispatcher immediately notifies 
the master mechanic that such change is needed, and if 
approved permission is given by the master mechanic and 
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he also notifies the Superintendent of Motive Power, and 
the change on the chart is then made. Whenever extra 
engines are required by the master mechanic of any division 


Motive Power for them, giving his reasons therefor, 
and if the requisition is approved the Superintendent 
of Motive Power will order such power transferred 
from another division, and as soon as the power 
is received, the master mechanic to whom it is sent will 
report to the Superintendent of Motive Power, stating the 
number of the engine or engines, from what division 
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received, the service and place t> which it is assigned, and 
its condition, and the transfer of number on the chart is then 
made. The color on the endof the peg shows to which 
division the engine belongs, no matter where it may be in 
service. When the engine is returned the master mechanic 
receiving it reports such fact to the Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power, giving the number, from what division received, 
etc., when the transfer will again be made on the chart. 

The ckarts, figs. 4 and 5, are intended to show the dis- 
tribution of engines on the Eastern and Western Divisions 
more in detail than was possible on the large chart. 








Transportation in Congress. 
In the House on the 31st : 


oy tl | Mr. Anderson (Kan.), from the Committee on Public 
he is to make requisition upon the Superintendent of | Lands, reported back a resolution reciting that lands 


were granted to the state of Kansas for the purpose 
jot aiding in the construction of a railroad from 
| Leavenworth to the southern line of the state, with certain 
| specified branches, etc., and calling on the Secretary of the 
| Interior for information as to whether the roads were com- 
| pleted within the 10 years, and if not, under what authority 
| a list of lands was certified to Kansas. Adopted. 

| At the conclusion of the merning hour the House pro- 
| ceeded to the consideration of business on the House cal- 
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| endar, precedence being given to bills reported from the 
| Committee on Public Lands. b 
The first bill taken up was that declaring forfeited certain 
grants of land made to certain states to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads. After some debate and the voting down 
of an amendment the bill was passed. 
| The next bill on the calendar was that declaring a for- 
feiture of lands granted to the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co. 
under the act of Congress approved March 3, 1871, and acts 


Arizona and California appertaining to the line west of Ei 
Paso, which was built upon by the thern Pacific Railroad 
Co., the present claimants.] The =e accompanying the 
bill being very long, it was orde’ 





ye oer een A (They are the lands in New Mexico, | 


cued and without debate the bill was passed—yeas, 259; 
nays, 1. 

In the Senate on Feb. 4th : . 

The Chair laid before the Senate the message of the Presi- 
dent, which was laid before the House of Representatives o 
Friday, transmitting the report of the Commissioner o 
Indian Affairs on the subject of right of way of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. through the Lake 
Traverse Indian reservation. Also, a communication from 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in comphance 
with a recent resolution of the Senate, a report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office concerning lands 
certified or patented for the benefit of railroads sinae eveay- 
ber, 1875, in alleged contravention of a decision by the 
Supreme Court. Tbe communication was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Van Wyck (Neb) offered the following resolution, 
which was agreed to: 

‘* Whereas, By section 4 of an act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Legislative, Executive and 
Judiciary expenses of the government for the year ending 
June 30, 1874, and for other yor approved March 8, 
1873, it was provided: * * * Nodividends shall hereafter 
be made by said company but from the actual net earnings 
thereof, and no new stock shall be issued cr mortgages or 
pledges made on the property or aet earnings of the com- 
pany without leave of Congress, except for the purpose of 
fuvding and securing debts now existing or the renewal 
thereof; and avy director or officer who shall pay or de- 
clare, or sid in paying and declaring, any divi.send, or 
creating avy mortgage or pledge probibited by this act, 
shall be punished by imprisonment not exceeding two years 
and by a fine not exceeding $5,000 

** Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior inform the 
Senate whether the Union Pacific Railroad Co, has issued 
any new stock or made any mortgage pledges, lease, run- 
a arrangement or other traffic contract since March 3, 


The joint resolution for te relief of the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Gulf Railroad Co. was taken up, and after the 
reading of the report of the Committee on Railroads, which 
had considered aad reported it, it was passed. It provides 
for the payment of $25,000 to that company as compensa- 
tion for services rendered the United States, the company 
having returned to the United States the lands which had 
been granted with a view to those services. 

In the House on the 4tb: 

Mr. Cox (N. Y.) introduced a bill to authorize the building 
of a railroad bridge over the Hudson River. 

Mr. Anderson (Kansas) introduced a bill to prevent the 
sale of certain Pacific Railroads before the United States 1st 
bon ds with interest shall have been fully paid. It provides 
that in cese any of the Pacific railroads shall fail to pay in- 
terest due on the first mortgage bonds to which the bonds 
of the United States are second, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral shall immediately institute proper proceedings 
for the appointment of a receiver who shall con- 
tinue to manage and operate the railroad until all 
of the principal and interest on the United States bonds 
shal] have been fully paid. The receiver shall pay out of 
the receipts and earnings the necessary expenses for oper- 
atiog and maintaining the road, the interest on all the 
first-mortgage bonds, a sum equal to 10 per cent. of the 
whole amount of the United States bonds, and subsequent 
liabilities and dividends of the company in the proper 
order. He shall file reports of all the business of the road 
with the Secretary of the Interior, who shall transmit the 
same to Congress. If the earnings and receipts shall 
not be sufficient to pay the interest on the first-mort- 
gage bonds the ‘Treasurer of the United States is au- 
thorized to pay such interest when due. In the event 
of such payment by the Treasurer being required a board 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the 
Interior and the Attorney-General, shall report to Congress 
such recommendations as to the continued operation or final 
dividends of the railroad as will, in their opinion, best se- 
cure the interests of the United States. In case the holders 
of the first-mortgage bonds shall begin proceedings to fore- 
close their a it is made the duty of the Judge before 
whom such proceedings are begun to inform the Attorney- 
General, who shall immediately make application for the 
appointment of a receiver, and the proceedings shall not be 
completed prior to final action on such application. 








New York Railroad Commission. 


The following circular from the New York Railroad Com- 
missioners is dated Albany, Jan. 28, 1884, and is addressed 
to the proper officers of railroad companies : 

Will you please send to this Board drawings or tracings of 
all the truss bridges on the lines owned, leased or operated: 
by your road, numbering the same in consecutive order, 
stating the location of each, and the time when built? The 
Board desires such drawings and diagrams as will show the 
construction of the various members of the bridges, with the 
dimensions of the same ; also the floor system adopted. _ 

It also desires a strain sbeet to accompany each drawing, 
showiug the strain on each member produced by the maxi- 
mum moving load allowed upon the bridge, together with 
the weight ef the superstructure. : 

The Board also desires a plan of the general standard of 
floor system adopted, whether for large or small openings. 

The Board recommends a floor system for all openings, 
including cattle guards, strong enough to support a derailed 
truck, with guard rails to guide the wheels of the same in 
such contingency. 








Master Mechanics’ Association. 


The following circular has been issued from the Secretary’s 
office to the members of the Master Mechanics’ Association: 


Ycur Committee on the Best Material for Lubricating 
Valves and Cylinders respectfully ask for information in 
reply to the following questions : 

1. What kind of lubricant do you use on valves and 
cylinders ¢ : 

2. Have you made any experiments with other kinds of 
lubricants, if so please state results obtained ? 

8. How isthe lubricant applied, by self-feeders, cup or 
steam chest, or through pipes from cab? Please describe 
the device you are using. If self-feeding cups, where is best 
location ? 

4. Have you made any experiments with self-oilers ¢ [f so 
please describe the different devices and give results of ex- 
periments. P 7 

5. What mileage are you getting with the lubricant you 
are using, to the pint or pound ? , 

6. What results have you obtained in the wear of valves, 
piston, packing and glands with the lubricant you are now 
using compared with others you have tried ? ‘ 

7. What, in your opinion, is the best method of applying 
the lubricant to cylinders ¢ } 

8.-If you are using a compound that is made of several. . 
lubricants, please give proportions. 





to be printed in the! 


In answer to above questions please do not confine your- 
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self to the questions, but give any facts or exact data you | 
=e have bearing on the subject. 
lease send replies not later than April 1, to H. Schlacks, 
Superintendent of Machinery, Llinois Central Railroad, | 
Chicago, Ii. 
H. SCHLACKS, 
J. M. Boon, 
H. MIDLLETON, 


| Committee. 








Treatment of Mild Steel. 


The following are the latest instructions issued by the 
British Admiralty on this subject : 

All plates or bars to be bent cold where possible. Where 
plates or bars have to be heated the greatest care should be 
taken to prevent any work being done upon the material 
after it bas fallen to the dangerous limit of temperature 
known as a *‘ blue heat”—say from 600° to 400° F, Should 
this limit be reached during working the plates or bars 
should be reheated. Where plates or bars have been heated 
throughout for bending, flanging, etc., and the work has 
been completed at one heat, subsequent annealing is unnec- 
essary. Where simple forge-work has been done, such as 
the formation of toggles, corners, and easy curves or bends, 
on portions of plates or bars, and the material bas not been 
much distressed, subsequent annealing is unnecessary. 
Plates or bars which have bad a large amount of work put 
upon them while hot, and have had to be reheated, should be 
subsequently annealed. It is preferred that this annealing 
should be done simultaneously over the whole of each plate 
or bar when this can be done conveniently. If it is incon- 
venient to perform the operation of annealing at one time 
for the whole of a plate or bar, portions may be annealed 
separately, proper care being taken to prevent an abrupt 
termination of the line of heat. if the severe working has 
been limited to a comparatively small part of a plate or bar, 
annealing may be limited to the parts which have been 
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heated, the same care being taken to prevent an abrupt 
termination of the line of heat. 

Any case of a bar or plate showing signs of failure or 
fracture in working must be reported to the Admiralty. 
Plates or bars need not be annealed after punching, except 
as regards butt straps in plates exposed to severe strains, 
which may be annealed or drilled after plating. Countersunk 
holes should be punched \ in. less in diameter than the 
rivets. Plates should be thoroughly cleaned of any scale 
before being painted. This is best done by immersion in 
dilute acid baths. 

Tests for Plate, Beam, Angle, Bulb and Bar Steel.—Strips 
cut lengthwise or crosswise to have an ultimate tensile 
strength of not less than 58,000 Ibs. axd not exceeding 
67,000 Ibs. per square inch of section, with an elongation cf 
20 per cent.in 8in. The beam, angle, bulb and bar steel 
to stand, hot and cold, forge tests sufficient to prove sound- 
ness of material. Strips cut crosswise or lengthwise 11¢ in. 
wide, heated uniformly to a low cherry-red and cooled iu 
water of 82° F., must stand bending in a press to a curve of 
which the inner radius is 11¢ times the thickness of the steel 
tested. The strips are all to be cut in a planing machine, 
and to have the sharp edges taken off. 

The ductility of every plate, beam, angle, etc., is to be 
ascertained by the application of one or both of these tests 
to the shearings, or by bending them cold -by the hammer, 
All steel to be free from lamination and injurious surface 
defects. One plate, beam, angle, etc., to be taken for test- 
ing from every fifty. The pieces cut for testing to be 
parallel from end to end. 

Plates will be ordered by weight per superficial foot; a 

atitude of 5 per cent. below this will be allowed in plates 

above 14 in. thick, and 10 per cent. in thinner plates. In 
plates for boilers over 4 ft. wide and 4¢ in. thick and up- 
wards a latitude of 214 per cent. above and 2}¢ per cent. 
below will be allowed, and 5 per cent. above and 5 per cent. 
below in thinner plates over 4 ft. wide. 

Tests for Steel Rivets.—The rivets are to be made in strict 
accordance with the dimensions given in the schedule, and 
with the drawings, and to be supplied of any length de 
manded. Drawings of 1-in. rivets of the several descrip- 
tions specified in the schedule herewith. 

The rivets are to be made from steel bars having an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of not less than 58,000 lbs. and not 
more than 67,000 lbs. per square inch, with a minimum 
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elongation of 20 per cent. in a length of 8in. A portion of 
one bar to be taken for testing from every 50, before mak- 
ing intorivets. Pieces cut from avery bar, heated uniform- 
ly to a low cherry-red, and cooled iu water of 82° F., must 
stand bending in a press to a curve of which the inner ra- 
dius is equal to the diameter of the bar tested. Rivets to be 
properly beated in making, and the finished rivets allowed 
to cool gradually. Tke rivets are to stand the following 
forge tests : (a) Bending cold without fracture, in the wman- 
ner shown in fig. 1 in the annexed diagram, where the line 
AB equals one diameter of the rivet ; (6) bending hot with- 
out fracture, in the manner shown in fig. 2; (c) flattening 
of the rivet-bead while hot, in the manner shown in fig. 3 
without crackirg at the edges—the head to be flattened until 
its diameter is 24g times the diameter of the shank ; (d@) the 
shank of the rivet is to be nicked on one side, and bent over 
to show the quality of the material. One rivet in every 
hundred to be forge tested as a sample. 

SCHEDULE OF DIMENSIONS. 


With pan or 

snap head and' With counter 

straight neck sunk heads 
to drawing to drawing A 


With pan or snap heads 
and conical necks 
to drawing E or F. 
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The figs. A, D, E, F, G, show i-in. rivets, and are drawn 
to a scale of half the natural size. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Sleeping Car Conductor’s Observations. 


‘* Yes, I have helped along a good many marriages.” 

The speaker was the conductor of the Wagner sleeping car 
service, and the place was on a Wabash train en route for Chi- 
cago. The conductor had taken up his tickets, issued checks, 
and had dropped into a comfortable corner in the smoking 
compartment. The only other occupants were a reporter 
and a railroad man returning to Chicago fer Christmas, and 
the conversation bad reference tothe number of St. Louis 
young men who had found acceptable wives in Chicago 
girls. As the trio puffed away at the ends of flaming cigars, 
the railroad official inquired of the conductor: 

‘*Well, tell us something about spconey couples, to kill 
time.” 

‘*There is not much I can tell you about spvoning,” said 
the conductor, ‘‘ but if you knew the number of young men 
who make the run with me every Saturday night you would 
be surprised to hear of their business. They travel nearly 
6690 miles to spend a few hours of Sunday in Chicago, and 
return the same evenivg. I have always observed that on 
the trip from St. Louis they are jolly and good-humored; 
share their cigars with the crowd, and invite strangers to 
finish their flask. They are in high spirits, and I guess they 
have good reason for it. Coming home Sunday evening 
they are entirely changed. Their loquacity is gone, there 
are no funny stories, and one and all sit here with their 
slippered teet elevated and just blow out clouds of smoke 
without saying a word. 

‘John, the porter here, says they play the devil with 
him, growling and kicking; but he gets even with them. 
He knows ’em all, and going North he gives their bootsa 
polish of extra finish, and generally gets half a dollar.” 

‘** Do they affect much style ?” 

‘** You should only see some of ’em. There was one black- 
eyed, curliy-headed little fellow, who is in the car now with 
his wife. They livein one of the suburban towns in St. 
Louis, and are going home te spend Christmas. They are a 
handsome couple, both brunettes. Ed always took a plug 
hat with bim from St. Louis, and if the morning was clear 
in Chicago he would sail out as slick and as nice as you 
could wish. He would leave one of his hats with the porter 
and put if on in the evening, when he would come back. 
He traveled back and forth once a week regularly for two 
years, and when he could squeeze in another business holi- 
day I would meet him streaking forthe train. His court- 
ship lasted a long time, but he eventually straightened out 
his affairs, and last Novemmber he showed me his wedding 
ring, and two weeks later introduced me to his wife, who 
was a perfect little lady. 

‘* After him came a fellow off Change. I think he moved 
from Chicago to St. Louis; but at any rate he was always 
flying between the two cities at the end of the week, osten- 
sibly to see his correspondent on the Board of Trade to pick 
up pointers on the market. I had him down fine, for he was 
another plug-hat young man, and one warm day last July, 
when he took a berth for himself and wife, I pitied her for 
going to the other end of the big bridge to spend her sum- 
mers. About the same time I had a St. Louis reporter, who 
worked on an evening paper. He came regularly, and 
always carried a package of magazines and literature, I 
supposed, for his fiancée. Of course it was impossible for 
him to keep quiet, and I received an introduction to the 
lady whose magnetism attracted a lover from such a dis- 
tance. Ican say this much for journalists—he was the most 
consistent one of the whole lot, and never swapped lies with 
the smoking crowd, either going up or returning. He was 
a sober fellow, who had bis own flask, and never asked apy 
one to lubricate.” 

‘* Had you any greater variety ?” 

‘*The assortment is large, but the most business-like one 
of my acquaintance was a freight agent. He traveled on 
annuals over the road and on sleepers. Nothing seemed to 
disturb him, and the minute his berth was made up in he 
would tumble, and from the moment he touched his pillow 
until within two miles of bis destination be wouldn’t wink. 
You see he has made a business of railroading, and knew me- 
chanically when he was near the end of the road. His bag- 
gage was never more than an alligator satchel, and into 
that he crowed an appalling lot of truck. He did not last 
long, and presently came sailing into the depot with bis 


wife on one arm avd the alligator grip dangling by a 
shoulder-strap.” 

‘** What do you think of the Chicago belles ?” 

**Tam not what the French call a ‘connooshor’ of female 
beauty, but you may unoend to articulate that I can tell a 
Venus from a Chinese laundryman. Now, if you take 
my opinion for it, you can believe that the St. Louis boys 
have skimmed the cream off Chicago society. They got 
the best to be had, and they evidently had to work for what 
they got, or they would not have made so many runs with 
me. They are all proud of their wives, and when I first 
took the double ticket and was presented I could not belp 
guying them—just a little, you know. For such a collection 
of beauty I am afraid I would have traveled as much my- 
self between Chicagoand St. Louis; but then I’ve got a wife, 
too, from the Garden City, and confine my attentions at 
home.” 

** Have all your old patrous got married?” 

‘*Nearly all. There is one of the old set, though, who 
puzzles me. He makes the trip frequently, knows all the 
boys who got married, and is a sort of sociable, genial, sort 
of a fellow generally. Yet be won’t tell his affairs, and you 
may take me for a sawed-off sea-serpent if 1 know whether 
he is married or living in single blessedness. He says he 1s 
bach’ing it, but I’m sure he’ll soon turn over a new leaf and 
begin housekeeping. He sits ‘round here sometimes until 2 
or 3 o’clock in the morning—long after everybody else bas 
turned in—and during that time he will smoke nearly a 
dozen cigars. I think it is a bad case with him.” 

** Do they all go to Chicago ?” 

‘“Not always. Ibave a few who drop off at smzll towns, 
but they don’t use the sleeper much, as the trip is a short 
one. Away back in 1881, when I wason the same run with 
the Pullman over the Alton road, I hada real nice young 
man,who, I think, is now manufacturing railroad equipment. 
He was enamored of a young Hoosier lady who lived some- 
where near Michigan City. She would spend Sunday with 
her aunt in Chicago, and he would make the trip to meet 
her there. He is the secretary or some such thing of the 
company, and the last time we met he had a tow-headed 
youngster crowing on his knee.”—St. Louis Republican. 


** This is Not the Brooklyn Bridge.” 


At the northerly end of the platform of the City Hall 
station of the Third avenue elevated road is a smail house, 
used for storing lanterns and flags and as a lounging-1room 
for conductors, brakemen and other employés. On the side 
which faces the platform of the station is a sign bearing the 
words, ‘‘ This is not the Brooklyn bridge.” 

‘* What is that sign there for?” asked an observer of the 
gateman at the station. 

‘** To keep people from trying to go to Brooklyn through 
that house.” 

‘*You don’t mean to say that people think that is the 
entrance to the bridge, do you ?” ; 

**] should smile.” 

“* Many of them ?” 

** About 500 a week. They come up the station steps, buy 
their tickets and go along the platform to that house, which 
they think is the entrance to the foot walk of the bridge.” 

‘* But I should think they could tell by the cars that they 
were in the wrong place.” 

‘**No, they look up from the street and see the bridge cars, 
and then come up here and see these. They are so much 
alike that a stranger can’t tell the difference.” 

‘**T should think they could tell by seeing the cars drawn 
by an engine, instead of a cable.” 

‘*Cable be blowed ! You might hang those fellows witha 
cable and they wouldn’t know what it was.” 

Just then an irate citizen of Brooklyn rushed up and ex- 
claimed to the gateman: 

‘* Why in thunder don’t you put that sign up down stairs 
so that a man can see it before he comes up and buys a 
ticket here ?” 

The gateman turned pale and staggered back against the 
railing. The novelty and good sense of the idea had been 
too much for him. When he recovered, he murmured 
softly: 

‘It’s not our funeral, you know.”—New York Times. 
The Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York will remove to 
the National Park Bank building, No. 214 Broadway, on or 


before April 1 next, its increasing business making larger 
offices necessary. 


Street Car Conductors in New York. 


The reason why the hours of borse-car conductors and 
drivers are so long, as every one knows, is that the number 
of men competing for this sort of light, clean labor, with 
some handling of money, is enormous. Nearly everybody 
who has no regular trade, and cannot get clerical work to 
do, tries to get a conductorship on aborse car, no matter how 
long the hours are. There iss probably no body of laborers 
in the city, or in the world, made up of more heterogeneous 
material. One finds among them a considerable number of 
German army officers who have lost their commissions for 
getting into debt, or worse; men of every country who have 
come out here to seek their fortunes, without fitness for any- 
thing in particular ;bookkeepers, store clerks, and barkeep- 
ers who have lost their places; farmers whose land has been 
sold under foreclosure; now and then fallen clergymen. and 
worn-out book and insurance agents and editors. Horse- 
ear conducting is, in fact, the refuge of what the l'rench 
call the ‘‘declass¢és”—that is, of men who have lost their 
footing, or never obtained a footing in regular callings, and 
will not or cannot face manual labor. Their days are long, 
because there so many laborers; if the days were made 
shorter the result would simply be that a greater number 
of them would be employed at lower wages.—New York 
Evening Post. 

The Post gives a very fair description of the class of men 
who are found on the street-cars in New York, but it is 
hardly correct in calling a driver’s work “light and clean.” 
The work of a driver on a New York horse-car is hard 
work, on some of the lines very hard work, and to this is to 
be added the exposure, which in midwinter and midsummer 
is terrible. The conductor’s work is lighter, and he is muck 
less exposed to the weather, but he is subject to some un- 
pleasant experiences from which a driverfis ex >mpt—unless 
he is unfortunate enough to drive a bobtail car. 


Innocents Abroad. 


Captain Fred Bush has met many queer travelers, but 
yesterday he encountered twoof the most helpless that 
crossed his path. The two were a good-looking, sunburned, 
hard-handed North Carolina woman and her little seven- 
year-old boy. Theyarrived in the city by the Piedmont 
Air-Line, and after wandering aimlessly about came to 
Captain Bush in the car-shed. 
“I want tickets,” said the woman, “to Texas, Kentucky.” 
The woman’s dazed look and her evident greenness attract- 
ed attention, and Captain Bush asked her several questions. 
**You want to go to Texas, Kentucky?” he inquired. 
“Ob, I’m not partic’lar,” replied the woman; *‘jis’ so I git 
to Kentucky will do.” 
“What part of Kentucky?” 
‘Anywhere on the aige will suit me.” 





‘*‘Would you just as soon go to Tennessee?” 
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a Tennessee’s a pow’ful good state. 
thar.’ 

‘Perhaps you would like tickets to Arkansas?” 

“Good enough! Jil take tickets to ole Arkansaw. Any- 
thing to git outer byar. This is the strangest place I ever 
—— many houses and somany folks. I’mafeard tostay 

yar. 

Further questioning developed the fact that the travelers 
were from the mountains of western North Carolina. The 
woman had heard that money was to be earned easily in the 
cities by washing clothes and scrubbing floors, and, selling 
her household goods, she had started with her fatherless boy 
out into the great and unknown world to seek her fortune. 
Her trip to Atlanta was her first ride on the railroad. After 
hearing the wovan’s story, Captain Bush kindly told her 
that she had no business to travel without a guardian ; that 
her journey was a rash experiment likely to end disastrously, 
aud that her best course would be to return home wh:2re she 
eee friends and perhaps relations, who took an interest in 

er, 

The inexperienced traveler readily took his advice, pur- 
chased return tickets to her mountain home, and with her 
boy departed on the next train evidently in better spirits than 
when she first landed here.—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


What Stopped It. 


One day last fall a number of Virginians got together at 
Wheeling and organized a railroad company with a capital 
of $30,000,000. Directors and officers were elected, pros- 
pectus written, a memorial asking for a charter drawn up, 
and the meeting adjourned for one week. Two or three 
days later the President met one of the most enthusiastic of 
his co-laborers and said : 

‘*Our whole project is dished !” 

“ No id ‘ 

‘*Sure’s you live !” 

** How’s that ?” 

‘““Why, yesterday I got a horse and rode over the 
first five miles of the proposed line. I discovered that 
we should need ten cattle guards, six culverts and a 
$500 bridge in that distance, making an outlay of at 
a $1,000, and we might as well lay down our 
cards. 

‘* Why, colonel ?” 

“Why? Because the whole idiotic gang of us will be 
dead-broke by the time we pay for the printing of that 
prospectus and give a reporter $5 for booming the 
project.” 

‘*That’s so—that’s so,” mused the other. ‘Why, 
colonel, I never had the remotest idea that we should 
want to use a dollar except to buy French mirrors for the 
President’s office.”— Wall Street News. 


I’m ready to go 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


Tbe Rogers Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., last week 
discharged some additional men, bringing down the total 
force employed to about one-fourth of the full number. It 
is said that one reason for this large reduction is the purpose 
of the management to reorganize the works entirely. 

The Illinois Central shops at Water Valley and McComb 
City, Miss., on the Southern Division, besides doing the re- 
pair work of the division last year built several new engines 
for the road and two narrow-gauge engines for the Natchez, 
Jackson & Columbus road. ‘ 


Car Notes. 
The North Carolina Car Co. in Raleigh, N. C., is building a 
lot.of flat cars for the Raleigh & Gaston road. It recently 
completed a lot of narrow-gauge box cars intended to carry 
13 tons each. 

The Wason Car & Foundry Co. in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is building a large number of freight cars for the Alabama 
Great Southern road. 

The Fitchburg Railroad shops in Charlestuwn, Mass., 
have just completed three new passenger cars, built espec- 
ially for use on suburban trains. 

The Pullman shops at Pullman, Iil., are building a num- 
ber of sleeping cars for use on the Mexican Central Railroad. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Central! Bridge Co. in Buffalo has taken a contract to 
replace the wooden towers now supporting the foot bridge 
at Niagara Falls with iron towers. The work will b2 done 
in the spring. 

The Delaware Bridge Co.,of New York, built the great 
iron viaduct over Stony Brook Glen, on the new Lacka- 
wanna & Pittsburgh road, which is 700 ft. long and 237 ft. 
high from the bed of the stream. 


Tron Notes. 
The Wasbburn Iron Co. of Worcester, Mass , has made a 
contract for the erection of a Bessemer steel plant with two 
converters at its mill in Worcester. This company has 
hitherto rolled steel rails from imported or purchased blooms, 
but will hereafter make its own steel. 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. in Cleveland, O., is now 
running all the departments of its mills full time. The 
company has lately t: ken orders for 25,000 steel rails. 

Tne Hartman Steel Works in Beaver Falls, Pa., are 
running singleturn in all the departments. The new bar 
mill is nearly finished. 

The Old Virginia Nail & Iron Works in Lynchburg, Va, 
have started up making bar iron and nails. They are also 
making all the light iron rails for a narrow gauge road, at 
Indian Rock, near Lynchburg. 

The American Sheet Iron Co. at Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
started up its mill after a stoppage of ten weeks, 

The Thomas Iron Co. at Hokendauqua, Pa., has blown in 
its fourth furnace, and the fifth will soon be put into blast. 

The Penn Iron Works in Lancaster, Pa., has started up 
in all the departments, except the puddllng mill, which is 
stopped on account of a strike against a reduction of wages. 

The American Manufacturer (Pittsburgh) says: ‘* The 
Miller Forge Co., at its new works at Rankin Station, Balti- 
more & Obio Railroad, is just completing a large contract 
for the heaviest forgings ever made in this part of the 
country. The work is for a large shipbuilding firm in the 
East, and comprises the entire forging for a large steamship. 
Some idea can be formed of the work when we state that 
the cranks when finished weighed over 7 tons each, and 
were 42 in. across the head. Thecrank pins were made of 
steel, and when finished are 18 in. diameter, 41¢ ft. long. 
The shafts weigh over 9 tons each, having 3 collars forged 
on each end 33 in. in diameter.” 


Manufacturing Notes. 


Mr. S. A. Welch bas formed a business connection with Mr. 
Henry R. Worthington, manufacturer of pumps and hy- 
draulic machinery. Mr. Welch will hereafter have charge 
of the interests of the Worthington meter. 

The Westinghouse Machine Co., in Pittsburgh, is building 
two Westinghouse engines for the new shops of the Chesa- 
peake, Ohio & Southwestern road, The car shops will have 
an engine of 100 horse-power, and the machine shop one of 

horse-power. 

The Legrande electric signals are being tested at Crescent 





Hill, Ky., on the Short Line Division of the Louisville & 
Nashville road. There are three blocks of the signal in oper- 
ation, each taking in about one mile, and these are operated 
in the usual manner of block signals. When the train enters 
on the first block the signal is thrown to danger, and remains 
at that point until the train has passed off the section covered 
by that signal, and so on, over the whole distance covered 
by the three signals. It is claimed for this signal that ground 
contact has no effect upon the working of the wires, and also 
that a misplaced switch or a car left upon a siding in such a 
manner that it does not clear the main track will throw the 
signal to danger. 

he Standard [ron Works in Minneapolis, Minu., have 
been awarded a contract for two additional large pumps for 
the water supply of the city. ‘I'he new pumps will have a 
capacity of about 10,000,000 gallons a day. The large 
pumps already in use were built in the same shops. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—The market is quiet and steady, with quota- 
tions at $34 to $35 per ton at mill, and little present dispo- 
sition to scale prices. Sales of 30,000 tons are reported, 
chiefly for Southern roads. A small order for rails to go to 
Cuba has been taken. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes continue steady at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs. in Pittsburgh, and track-bolts at $2.70 to $3. 
Splice-bars are quoted at 1.75 to 1.80. cents per pound, with 
better demand. 

Old Rails.—The market is irregular, with a tendency to 
better prices. Sales of small lots of iron rails are reported 
at $22.75 to $23.50 per ton for tees at tidewater. 


The Loughridge Brake Suit. 


In the United States Court, in Pittsburgh, Feb. 4, suit 
was begun by Wm. Loughridge, of Baltimore, against the 
Westinghouse Air-Brake Co., to restrain the latter from 
what Mr. Loughridge claims are infringements on a number 
of patents held by him. Similar suits have been begun 
before, but none of them have as yet been brought to trial. 


Heating Freight Cars. 

The Eastman Freight Car Heater Co. is now running a line 
between New York and Boston, chiefly for carrying 
imported fruits, and expects soon to start a line between 
New York and Chicago. The company has for some time 
had three bundred cars on the Eastern & West Central and 
the New Brunswick railroads, chiefly employed in carrying 
potatoes from Maine and New Brunswick to Boston. 


A Long Tanne). 
The tunnel contract on the Washington aqueduct is being 
pushed by Beckwith & Quackenbush, of New York, the con- 
tractors. This tunuel isa little over four miles in length. 
The contractors use Ingersoll rock drills entirely. 


A Station Indicator for Cars. 

An automatic station indicator invented by Mr. H. E. 
Bissell, of Hartford, Conn., is now being tried on the ele- 
vated railroads in New York. Oae of these indicators is in 
operation on the cars in use on tbe branch road running to 
the 34th street ferry, aud has so far worked very well. At 
either end of the car just above the door is a neat box on 
which is painted the words ‘ Next Station.” Below this 
appears the name of the station at which the next stop is to 
be made by the train. For example, take a train on the 
Third Avenue line: A passenger entering the train at 
Ninth street will see ateach end of the car ** Next Station— 
9th St.” But as soon as the train left that station he would 
hear a bell ring at either end of the car and would see the 
annunciator change to read “‘ Next Station—i4th St.” The 
same changes wou!d be made at 18tb, 23d and 28th, and so 
onup. At 34th street station the annunciator would read: 
“Change cars for 34th street ferry,” and at 42d street, 
‘Change cars for Grand Central Depot.” All these changes 
are made automatically and at the same time in every car 
on the train. The machinery is very simple and the ring- 
ing of the bells and changing of the indicator are accom- 
plished by the moving of a small lever in the locomotive 
cab which is connected with the air brake valves. ‘Ihe con- 
nection between the cars and the locomotive are simple 
rubber tubes similar to air-brake hose, but smaller in size. 
It will probably be applied on all the cars on the elevated 
roads. 


Lighting Trains With Electricity. 

An interesting experiment is now being carried out ona 
suburban train on the Metropolitan District Railway (Eng- 
land), the cars being lit by electricity direct. A Siemens 
dynamo and a Willans three-cylinder engine are placed in 
the baggage car. Steam is supplied to the engine by means of 
asmall boiler, which is also fixed in the car. The cars are 
lit by 28 Swan incandescent lamps of 20-candle power 
each, which give a very brilliant light. The present 
machinery was designed for a longer train, and, in addition 
to the lamps in the passenger cars, there are about 30 in 
the baggage car which are always lighted when the others 
are. The object of this is to ascertain the exact cost of 
working a sufficient number of lights for the longer trains, 
which are usually fitted with 50 lamps, burning either 
ordinary or Pintsch’s gas. The results of the first public 
trial were considered very satisfactory, and it is therefore 
intended to continue the experiment for some weeks, the 
train being all the time in regular work. Should the 
machinery prove effective and trustworthy the Willans 
engine and a dynamo will be placed on the engine of the 
train so thatsteam can be supplied from the locomotive 
boiler. This arrangement will necessarily prove cheaper, 
inasmuch as the small boiler and the special attendant in 
the baggage car will not be required. It is ee that 
the cost of lighting a train by electricity direct will be much 
less than that of oil lamps. 


To Prevent a Frczen Pipe Bursting. 


Mr. George B. Foote writes to the American Machinist : 
In a % in. pipe use a piece of \ in. rubber tube, stiffened by 
a piece of stove-pipe wire ran through it. The rubber tube 
should be as long as that portion of the water pipe which is 
liable to freeze. With a strong thread tie each end of the 
rubber tube tight around the stiffening wire, aud run it into 
the water pi 
the air in the rubber tube instead of splitting the pipe. 
Water pitchers and other vessels containing water can be 
protected from bursting by using a coil of rubber tubing 
inside of them. The tube should be so arranged that a part 
of it will come in the centre of the vessel. 


Relative Dead Weight of Rolling Stock. 


As the very important question of railway rates for goods 
traffic is intimately connected with th» carrying capacity 
and proportion of dead weight to paying load of the vehicles 
used, it is interesting to investigate the construction and 
proportions of a typical American car, and discover, if pos- 
sible, whether it possesses any advantages as compared with 
the widely different style of rolling stock used on this side 
the Atlantic. 

We therefore believe that a description of a fine box car 


When the water freezes it will compress | G..), 
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from the designs of the late Mr. Howard Fry will prove in- 


teresting to our readers. 
The car is somewbat more strongly and heavily designed 
; or sh ly less 


than is usual, the tare being 24,900 Ibs. 
thon half the capacity, or maximum paying load, 
joined table shows the relative om, tare, etc., of vhis 
car as compared with representative English covered and 
open wagons : on 

English 


N. ¥. Two 
W.8.& Enelish 
covered B.R, 


wagons. car. wagons. 
ft. m. ft, in, ft, in. 
Stowage length, over buffers......... 38 6 «3511 36 °3 
Helght, rail to top of roor............ Dz sf os 
ME ERT ob x nnaen esi nese. evaar - 8 6 9 4 8 5 
: lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
MUNGL ates; coc, aadiieiieh mesa sh aianinn mig ae -y oY 
. sq. ft. sq. ft. 
PS Pe ee ee “tog $u9 ‘ 
Do. per foot stowage length.......... — _ h.74 
Weight per square foot floor area.... 181.1 95 116.3 
o ses hind ad's a eb. ft eb. ft. eb. ft. 
apacity to level of top of door open- 
Be ee pen 1311 «1000400 
Capacity per foot stowage length.... 34.5 ey - 
Weight per foot cubic capacity....... 22.3 5.5 = 


The table shows that the American car weighs ijess and 
holds more than two English covered wagons, while it occu- 
~~ less length ina train. It is, however, wider than most 

nglish loading gauges permit, though «ithout the brake 
wheel it might pass through the Metropolitan tunnels with 
an inch or two tospare. It aj rs that, while an English 
covered wagon requires 22.3 lbs. weight of vehicle for each 
cubic foot of capacity, the same result is achieved in the 
American car by 15.5 lbs. weight of vehicle, a very marked 
difference, which deserves more notice than it has hitherto 
received. In other words, one ton’s weight of vehicle gives 
100 cubic feet capacity in the short wagon, and 144 cubic 
feet capacity in the longer car. It is, of course, unfair to 
make a similar comparison hetween covered and open 
vehicles; but taking the floor space as a basis it appears 
again that the American car has less dead weight than an 
open wagon. One square foot of floor is secured by 95 Ibs. 
of vehicle in one case, and by 116 lbs. in the other. The 
weight of the tarpaulins are included in the weight of the 
open wagons in order to make a fair comparison. A train 
of 24 American cars would be shorter and have less dead 
weight than a train of 50 English open wagons, but would 
have 21 per cent. more floor area. 

* * There is very little expensive wrought-iron work 
in any part of the car, and the heavy knees, spider plates, 
hinges, etc., usual in English wagons, are conspicuous by 
their absence. This is partly due to the better quality of 
Awmerican castings, which can be freely used under trying 
strains which would fracture our weaker material. It is 
characteristic of the difference in the nature of the traffic of 
the two countries that while au English wagon is provided 
in every direction with knees and diagonals to resist distor- 
tion from the shocks of shunting, the American car is thor- 
oughly trussed to resist the strains produced by its heavy 
paying load. We think our readers will agree with us in 
considering this car to be remarkably well and strongly de- 
signed, while its small weight in proportion to the load car- 
ried, compares very favorably with the resu!ts obtained on 
this side of the Atlantic. Some reduction of the dead weight 
and stowage length as compared with the cubic capacity of 
our goods traffic rolling-stock is much needed. The car we 
now illustrate shows one method of effecting this reduction. 
Another may be found in an iron coal wagon, weighing 5 
tons and measuring 14 ft. over buffers, designed by Mr. 
J. A. F. Aspinall, to supersede a wooden wagon weighing 6 
tons 8 ewt., and measuring no less than 21 ft. 4 in. over 
buffers, both wagons carrying the same weight of coal.— 
The Engineer, 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 

Page. 
Philadelphia & Reading.... 27, 64 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......... 47 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Chi., Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Cin., Wash. & Baltimore 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh. 
Columbia & Greenville. 
Connecticut River...... 






3 
Portiand & Ogdensburg... 
Providence & Worcester.. ° 
Richmond & Danvilie.......... 











DOORING son esin00 5000000000 evede Sandy River.......... .. "i 87 
Knox & Lincoln aoa Troy & Greenfield. . 4 
Lehigh Valley...... .... ses. 7 Utica & Black River . 87 
penal g & Tennessee........ Western Muryland. 8 
Missouri Pacific.... ... ... = Fe = SS RRR URIRERRS 87 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford.... 27 wore Va. Central & Pittsburgh. <6 
Perkiomen......... cpanpacedoness 87 Wi on, Col, & Augusta.... 8 
Petersburg.........ccceccsssecces 47 Wilmington & Weldon.,......... uv 





South Carolina. 


This company owns a line from Charleston, 8S. C., to 
Augusta, Ga., 137 miles. with branches from Branchville, 
S. C., to Columbia, 68 miles; Kingville to Camden, 38 miles, 
and Ten-mile to Phosphate Mine, 3 miles, making 246 miles 
in all. The Ten-mile Branch was completed about the end 
of 1882. The report just issued is for the year ending Dec. 


os 
a 


1. 
The general account, condensed, is as follows: 


DROUEE cn dtcha dies sd¥>us sb ehsrasichebentnsbeese tensbne $4,204,160.00 
Old first-mortgage bonds ......... ...-seeeeeeeereee 992 





Bonds due and payable on demand................. 184,860.59 
First consohdated mortgage......... ....... ..  4,015,000.00 
Second = i os 1,000 

Income mortgage bonds .. 2,538,000 .60 


"212'570.66 
262'210.44 


Interest accrued. . 
Bills and accounts..... 





Ne ry er ee 15,571 80 

en Pe re en ee eee eee $13,404,870.81 
Road and property...........+--.-+. $12,840,686 .83 

N. Y. & Charleston Warehouse & : 

Steam Navigation Co............. 187,546.09 
Barmwelt B: Bo 0k ccccesecsasscscees 70,616.17 
a rere 125,600.45 
Accounts and balances........ ..... 117,423.50 
PEAS 28s © cunsntueske basehbctoneas 62,997.77 

—_——— 13,404,870.81 





The company has in the treasury $350,000 second consoli- 
dated bonds and $462,000 income bonds, It owns $90,000 
Barnwell Railroad bonds, valued in the accounts at 70. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 











1883, 1882. Inc.orDec. P.c. 

REE $982,977 $982,155 I. $822 «0.8 

Passengers..... ......- 302,420 296,105 I. 6,315 2.1 

pT errr yyy 41,572 35,561 I. 6,011 17.0 

$1,326,969 $1,313,821 I. $13,148 1.0 

894,128 812,631 I. 61,497 10.0 

Net earnings......... $432,841 $501,190 D, $68,349 13.6 

Gross ons. bat mile. 5,394 5,407 D. 13 0.2 

Net és - avh 1.760 2.063 D. 303 14.2 
Per cent. of exps... .. 67.38 61.85 L 5.53 





built for the New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway 


The net earnings of the New York & Charleston Ware- 
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house & Steam Navigation Co. for the yay ily nett, 538.46; 
those of the Barnwell Railroad were $2,680 
The profit and loss account is as follows: 











Balance, Jan. 1, 1885...... ....... gees taceskh ekcecced $21,173.85 
Net GUEMRRRS. oio6 5. dd Monde it Addie dk adevacddecss 432,874.91 
Dividend, 6 per cent.,.on N. Y. & Charleston Ware- 
house & Steam Nav. Co. stock..... .. Reade spine shane 11,190.00 
Interest paid by Barnwell R.R................seceee eee 2,700.00 
Rc EERS lth ids. 6 6 p.c: slab i veQead ascnse cots $167,5 938.7 6 
Fixed charges, 1883. -$373,754.07 
Interest, 3 prr cent., on income bonds... 76, 140.10 
Discount on bonds gold....... .....0.. s+ 892.90 
Expense paying bonds mauured......... . 1,579.99 
452,366.96 
aie tene ede asin dda, Ronehs oan ianeseaad $15,571.80 


Expenditures for betterments and new property during, 
the year were $174,911.41, the chief items being for new 
equipment $84,307.20, and for 2 500 tons new steel rails 
(less proceeds of old iron), $74, 715." 70. 

The report says: ‘The increased expense of maintain- 
ing the road is more than accounted for by the greater 
length of bridges and trestles rebuilt during the year. The 
increase of taxes is due to the fact that in this year, for the 
first time since it was built, the entire length of road has 
been ~ assessed. Hitherto the Columbia and Camden 
brancbes, 106,miles inall, have beenexempt. There bas been 
no change in ‘the valuation, which is $14,000 per mile, and 
the taxes for 1884 will vary but slightly from 1883. The 
increase in expense of operating road is due to a large 
increase of tonnage and train mileage during the year, and 
the increase in car mileage paid is due to a similar increase 
of through business coming in foreign cars, and is partly 
offset by larger car mileage received. 

** The reason why freight earnmgs show no oorrespond- 
ing increase is that the falling off in local cotton from the 
upper part of the state of South Carolina in the months of 
October, November and December caused a loss of revenue 
sufficient to overhalance the gain up to Oct. 1. The ton- 
nage carried in these three months, notwithstancivg the de- 
ficiency in cotton, was greater than in the cor responding 
months in 1882, and prevented any reduction in operating 
expenses even iu these months. The heavy falling off in our 
cotton receipts from the territory referred to is due to the 
smallness of the crop in that section, and not to diversion of 
business. 

** The earnings of the New York & Charleston Warehouse 
& Steam Navigation Co. for the year were wade with only 
half the capacity that now exists, and will certainly be much 
exceeded in 1884,” 


New York, Ontario & Western. 





This company owns a line from Middletown, N. Y., to 
Oswego, 249.6 miles, with branches to Ellenville, 8 miles ; 
to Delbi, 16.7 miles; to New Berlin, 22.3 miles, and to 
Cortland 48 miles. It alsoowns and works, jointly with 
the New York, West Shore & Buffalo, an extension from 
Middletown, N. Y., to Weebawken, N. J., 77.5 miles, 
making a total of 422.1 miles woiked. There are 52.9 miles 
of second track (all on the extension) and $9.74 miles of 
sidings. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 73 locomotives; 47 passenger, 8 
combination and 20 baggage, mail and express cars; 452 
box, 17 milk, 62 stock, 601 flat and 641 coal cars; 22 service 
cars. 

The present company is a reorganization through fore- 
closure of the New York & Oswego Midland. 

The general account is as follows: 


Preferred stock.... 
Common stock 


$2,000,000 
. -58,113,98:5 















Proceeds ot N. ¥., West Shure & B. bonds sold..... .... 4,892,068 

Loans an! bills payable te air Manian a cetchecrwid's we tot 1,661,9 8 

Pay rolls and accounts unpaid..  ...........00.ceeeee ee - 621,989 

CONGUE A occte osaivecduee  nccaeakauccenses 27,922 

PEGG BME NOM an 5 0 asad d Ste aer eek eb Se bee dese <i cuces 458,895 
oct nee ci ta ceea dts Chee nua) wtamanesd HRS ONN $67,776,845 

Road and ogionees Kk piesa taco’ go $52,856,018 

Other lines I-ased or owned.......... .eee 11,677,460 

West Shore & Ontario Te mene bots bene 2'064;000 

Floating equipment. . 154,866 

Li eae e 637,92 

Bills and accounts..............0.00% rare 34° ,625 

GRE. 5 .:ccta pe dade on nkwinnKettieweeaeicdes 44,584 





67,776,845 


This company owned $10,000,000 of the first mortgage 
bonds of the New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway Co., 
$9,759,000 of which were offered to the stockholders of this 
company at 50 per cent. of their par value and sold to them 
by subscription at that rate. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 





‘Train miles: 1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
PasSeNer.....+++seeeee 384,854 234,656 I. 150,198 64.0 
Mixed. 239.428 225,935 I. 13.493 59 
Freight. 22 285.491 I. 78,798 27.6 
Service and switching. 142’ 221 164,587 D. 22,366 13.5 

| EES Fe Ag -» 1,130,792 910,669 I. 220,123 24.2 
Passengers carried. .... 6, 391,458 I. 55,345 14.2 
Passenger-miles........ 15,761.001 8.392.845 I. 7.868.156 87.8 
Tons freight moved . 562,836 469.526 L. 93,310 19.9 
TOUAMIEAE <6 ba56s-5<c07 . 89, 162,019 30,657,580 I. 8,474,639 27.2 


The traffic is notable as being lighter than that of any 
other eastern road of considerable length. The increase in 
passenger-roiles and in train mileage was chiefly due to 
the opening of the extension to Weehawken. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Wri \isi0. <cvenuss $754 2 $605,478 I. $148.801 24.6 
Passengers....... .... 354,777 211,789 I. 142.988 67.4 
WO ses ska cccsx- 2 17,590 a D. 18.427 51.2 
Other sources 231, 132 182,281 I. 47,851 26.1 
Wes, “das Aas ees $1.3 .397,778 $1,036.765 I. $321,213 31.0 
Expenses .........0.... 1,198, 1076 848.504 I. 349, 572 41.2 
Net earnings........ "$159, 702 $188,061 D. ~ $28,359 15.1 
Gross earn. per: mile.. 3,669 3,008 I. 661 22.0 
Net és 432 546 D. 114 20.9 
Per cent. of exps . 88.24 81.86 L ee 


The large proportion of earnings reported under the head 
fiz [ina is notable. The earnings continue very 


t. 

“No statement of the disposition of the net earnings is 
given. The expenditures for new construction and equip- 
ment during the year were $645.895, and on other lines 
owned and leased (thv line to Weehawken) they were 
$3,773,525. 

President Winslow’s report says : ‘‘The difficulties referred 
to in the last report in the construction of the railway be- 
tween Middletown and Weehawken were, after great and 
unexpected delays, successfully overcome, and the line 
opened for traffic June 4, 1883. The terminal facilities at 
Weehawken were not, however, in condition to be used for 
freight business until the middle of September, 1883, and 
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EaRyY INGS. || EARNINGS PER MILE. 
NAME OF Roab . l Gina setaniah (ideas GiGi, | a SRS Ween ceed uae: aa hid | Ries ace os oie ene 
| 1883.| 1882. | Inc. hina sid ec. 1883. 1882. Inc. | Dec. |P. c | 1883. | 11882. Inc \Dec.| 1m. <. 
| | | ! \ i 
EASTERN ROADS. 
} Tie GPa: Coe! Prat a, T = eow h | "Wate ipnern 
| $ $ $ | | | | 
Boston, Hoosac Tun, & W* 72 72 BYE Fy ys cone | 32,E42 25,4 A) a 27.8)) $01 A ad 27.8 
Eastern... ; - ---| 284 28 sised 250,848 253,2 ---+| 2,648 1.0}| 883) 892) ... 9 1.0 
Grand Trunk. smuinns tai soi a SS ae 8, 0.3)| 1,335,784, 1,480.202)..... 144,418 9.8|| 578) 638 60 9.3 
Long Island.. RE, ey TE i oe% |. eaten aa 143,348 156,980;........ 3,632 2'3\| 423 443 10' 2.3 
Northern Central. OG 322) .... 409. 151 490,003)....... 80,852 16.5} 1,271/1.522 251 16.5 
Pennsylvaniat....... .... ..| 2,070 1,980 CO us All 3, 840, 579) 4,157,238)......... 316,67 7.7) 1,855 2,100)....| 245! 11.6 
Philadelphia & Reading}. Sil 1.560 1,000 > Bode’ 56.0 ,642) 1,795,371) 502.271 ... ...| 28.0] 1.473/1,795)....| 322) 17.9 
Rochester & Pitts.* ..| 204 125, 169).....\133.2| 28.000, 63,178 .... .../225.6)| 310) 224) 86)....., 38.4 
Rome, Wat. & Ogdensb’g*..| 417 a 137,878} 1.499... 1 1 320 316) Bl bacnsl, Bch 
Ce OS ge | 188 Paces 6.2 72,98 31 2.534 . 3.5) 401 en 11} 2.7 
Total, 10 roads.... ... el 7,874 7,052 830 | ett 8,619,912 “ "8,2 59145 45 4 576, 567 548, i ae | ay 095 1,218]... | 123 
Total ine. or dec........ .. A Re 822) WT Se lesavitss © Tomeseeavas 28,458 ..... 0.3) i) Nap | 123 10. 1 
| | | 
SOUTHERN ROADS 
Ala. Gt. Southern .......... 290 200 ... 12,003 12.6), 3€8| 327). 41 12.0 
OW A ere : 517 ae 71,172 28.1 628; 490, 138)..... £8.1 
ag — & B. 130 ee 5,605 11.9}| 405) 362) 43).....:11.9 
Cin., N “= ‘Tex. P. 336 336 14.FOF 6. 00 7.0 665; 621; 44). ...| 7.0 
East Te a & Ga. : 1,U98 901 33,603 .-.| 9.81; 342) 378)....; 36) 9.5 
Fla. Central a , oe as 254 Mi eked ‘Fvmeoe coos {| ‘Si eer) ° TD bare ih 5,837, 11.6; 189, 214... 25 11.6 
Fla. Transit & Pez ; 243 BM iiawss beckon nis 3Z.GO0! o000 46 24.8!| 266) 214, 52) .. .| 248 
Il. Cen'ral, Southern Div. Sy Ne eee peed ee 510,600 .... 92,996 15.4 883!),044)....| 161) 15.4 
Louisville & Nash... .... .| 2,065) 2,028 er 1.8; 1,£32.90C po | re 0.9'| 587; 602) .. 5} 38 
Mobile & Ohio.. aie 6 Be a aes chws 290,029; 306.723) ........ 16,694 5.4 549) 578)....| 29) 5.4 
Nash., Chatta. & St. £... ates 554 539 15 2.8 209.989 Sa 676 0.3'| 379 391! bape 12} 3.1 
Norfolk & Western.... ,.... 503 428 ED id wn 17.5 232,752 i aaa 4.0|| 463; 525) .. 62) 12.0 
Rich. & Danville....... ; REL CARD vo knsd | eek as ane 334,640 12,192|... . ..; 3.8{| 442) 426) 16)..... | 3.8 
Char., Cal. @ Ame@.... .-.+. 343 327 16.. 4.9 47,813} 80.851)......... 2,938 Pp 227, 247;)....; 20) 81 
Col. & Greenville.......... 296 a 65,570 soeeeees.| 31,967) 32.6); 221) 330 109 32.6 
Virginia Midland..... ..... 352 352. 118,443 BIO) cae. 205 2 -2|| 338) 3:9 o| wea 
ee 200 190 ee 5.3 33.784 ea 25 '3 169; 142 27 +| 19.3 
Shenandoah Valley.... .. .. 249 249 62,863 | er, 33. 9|| 252) 188) 64)..... | 23.9 
Vicks. & Meridian........ .. 142 BOG) ines “Pascal ant ste 66 334 1,401; 2.6 _ 46% 477}... 10| 2.6 
Total, 19roads... .... . ..| 9,415} 9,065 350... .. . 4, 4,427, p 39) 4,372,903| ~ 208. 745 5152, 509 pianist 470) 482)... | ae 
WE BO. GP BBG ink. seca velecdanscefeecc as ee I eee ey cr eee 54,236). oie 1.2 12) 2.5 
| | 
CENTRAL GROUP. 
Chi. & Eastern Ill.... ...... 252 , _ J ee TS 141,289 140,458 §31 561 557 4| ....| 6.6 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk....... ..| 333 og COR CEE anit 243,617 225,742 13,875 727 686 41).. ..| 6.0 
Chi. & West Mich........... 410 390; . 20}..... 5.1 104,118 Ley 77 Pi 254; 322)... 68 21.2 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi.... 342) eee ee 146 557 11; 21 
Cin., Wash. & Balt. ......... | a een 31,35 02, 613'.... 111, 18.0 
Cleve., Akron & Col.... . Me” WY siae } esse Lift 5.860 14.7 235 276. 41 14.7 
(OR EE 226 Kove 14, ber 12.1 472 &38). 66 12.1 
Ev. & Terre Haute...... ee ee ee aa 8 ha | | ee ee, SR 
Fiint & Fere Marq ..... ... j 362 4.3 6, 508 3 2 552 7.0 
Ill. Central, Til. lines.... .... 928 0.G|| 519,900! 572,764)..... .... 52 1864 9.2, 560 10.1 
Ind., Bloom. & West..... .. 695 woot] SUR StS| ZUAL] 2... 200 292 12 
Ohio Southern....... .. | BO 1 o6ne Ieee, ahoccs,.]) CG «Mee scccs ses 246 13.3 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev 254 49, 102 po ee 244 - 26.2 
St.L. »Alton & Terre Haute : 
pS ES See ee : 195 195 ce hasan 124, ~a pe eee 649 1.5 
Belleville Line........ ... | 121 ED Ae | i el! 597 4,2 
St. L. & (Jairo. Seas eee 152 152 Pie ee Ce oe, a Oe 166 25.1 
Tol., Cin. & St. = oe che i 856 5: 50) 306 |..... 55.6 1¢ 23.701). 121 a 16.6 
Wabash, St. L. & P. wankae 3,52U| 3.520 scitekeas <a 1,518, 286 -1,831,85 52 186,334) . 431 378 “53 ve’ 6a) ae 
Total, 18 TOAGE. <5 .00002.0s 9,360 “9,010 35M) ..... nae 3 882, 603 ” 3.799.377 - 280, 439 156, 156,215 = 415 422 Ralis (ier 
EN, Cio de. cacvnnlaesvass, Peace 06 BEY Tk RE ERE I, SUSE Sree ee: 83,22: 2. bekee | weee Tans 417 
NORTHWESTERN ROADS. 
Bur., Cedar ease & No. 714 690 | ee 3.5 261, 206 246.061 15.145). .. ...| @.2|| 306; 357) 9).....! 2.5 
Cartral Iowa. 401 290; 111 38.3 ‘ 102,229 ST ee ee 15.7 295) 3652!....| 57116.3 
Chi. & Alton........ 850 NEO eee Sade 701,064 31,040).... ... 44 861; 825, 36)..... 4.4 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.. . 4,670) 4,520) 150)..... $¢ 1.964.707, 186,293|.... ...| 9.6 461 484° 27 6.3 
Chi. & Nor hy eater n. ..+s 98,800 3,475 325 9. 3,6 ‘ 475| 525)... 50; 9.5 
Chi., St. P., MR cine nisin 1,280) 1,147; 135...... ‘ 347' 318) 20)..... 9.6 
Green Bay, Ww. & Si. kes 220 Ma aust, lesnss ane 164 vr: = 9 49 
lll. Central, Iowa lines...... 402 EAS ee sane A 393) 390).... 3 0.38 
Marquette, H. & Ont........ 103 97 Blo ex es 62 21,127 205| 202) 3).....; 15 
3Oe., 2s. B. & Wee ..06 5 cco 360 306 ee 17.6 79.465 76, 585 221, 250)....| 28/11.6 
Total, 10 roads.. ......... 12,800 11,997 802)..... ates 5,867.966 “5, 49€,940 3 ~ 83% 3. 206) 22,18 ” 454) 458) .... Bh sine 
NT BOP. ons occ e fvesss cslecne cn] TO} sacne 67 mR ey (aon 311,026). .... BEY deen 1 kere, Ps aoee 4 09 
ROADS NORTHWEST OF ST. PAUL, 
Canadian Pacific.... ....... 1,931; 1,150 781) bBeas 68.0 | 320,006 231,000) 89,000).... ... 38.5 166} 209)....; 43) 21. 
Northern Pacific.... .... 2,372) 1,419] 953} .| 68.1)] 1,166,652 531,098 635, 554) . .|119.7|| 492) 874) 118)..... 31.8 
St. P. & Duluth.. ; 210; 196 Es. ocl ean 94.904 3573 c 2.2 é ibe ; 
St. P., Minn. & Ma. cis 3,387| 1,158] 229) ....| 19.7 689,480 
Total, 4 roads............ 6,900} 3,923)1,977]..... re “2. 281, 036) 1, 608, 486 726, 8 585 ) “54,035 387, 410 i ae 
TOORE Inc. OF GEC 2. cccce .cfeced. veslasercss 1,977 4 cate 1 REPRE, eraeryeer GTR SGO) 60. +00} S1.8)} ..-5 lee 23] 5.6 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 
Ft. Worth & Denver*....... 110 110 — 29.600 27,900 | ere 6 1/| £69} 253) 16)..... 6.8 
Houston, E & W. Texas.... 135} 104) 3l)..... 29.8 36,757 26.070} 10,687).... ... 41.1|| 272) 251) 21). ..:| 8.4 
Kan. City, F. 8. & or 389 365 , i 6.6 207,96 172,179 35.217). --.| 20.4 533] 472) 61)...../13.0 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith. ig. 173-168 Pe 3.0 65,357 B91). :.:; 3; 18,234| 21.7|| 375} 498!....| 120] 24.0 
Little R’k, Miss. R. & T 173 Ra) BRA Te 52.143 49,701 2,442)... ...| 4.9]| 301) 287) 14)..... | 49 
Mo. Pacifics...... 1.901) 1,901 -... |) 1,496,853 ....| 21,122) 1.41) 787] 7OB)....| 11] 1.4 
Central Braveh.. See OveRE 5... Tyas5t 1£4.109 33,532!.... ...| 27.7]| 897] 311) &86l..... 27.7 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.......::- 2,211) 2,211 1,058,985 . -- -ee.| $9,593} 3.6]; 479) 407)... 18!) 3.6 
Tex. & Pacific. Bo deen ks 1,497 1,487 of apniscs ory he 655,462 oS. | RRR 2.2|| 441) 431) 10)..... 2.2 
St. L. & San Franciseo.. .. 750 724 26).....| 3.6 421,180 ag 81,756).... . .| 24.0)) 563) 469) 92)...../19.6 
Vicks., Shr eve, & Pac. *. wake 95 7 . | ae 30.1 21,025 2.903 8,122)..... ..| GV.B]| 22h) V7 44i..... 24.9 
Total, 11 TORS. ....<ccesce 7,812) 7,704' 108)..... ae 4,198,807 4,089,947 187,809 78,949) 537) 431 ae adie 
Total 1G OF GSE... . ccccecless acccfece sof BCRP. 58 RM i ok le .ceil: chr hasenss 108,860|.... ... 2.7) sa Bist. I 
FAR WESTERN AND PACIFIC ROADS. 
| | | | 
Atchison, Top. & 8S. F€ ..... Pay) ee | nx 270,968; 1,587,190).... ..... 316,222)19.9) 573 715)....| 142) 19.9 
Central Pacific.... .... <n 3; 003} 3, ti .--- | 164) 5.2 ‘ "868.456 2,020,349)..... .... 151,893) 7.5)| 622 638)....) 16) 2.5 
Denver & Rio Grande**.. . 1,679} 1, 160 519 sees 44.7 580,450! 443,000 137, ate: 31.0)| 6 382). 36] 9.5 
Fa eee Pram | PS non pear r, Baas 
Total, 3 roads..... ....... ~ 6,900 6.545 519| 164; .... 3,719,874 “4,050, 539| ~ 137 450 ~ 468, ns 5| “589 619)... fA 80! Pa 
Total ine. or dec... ....0-|..-r++0 eves + | B56]----| Bibl] .....---[oeceenseee [eroee noe $30,605] 8.2)/. 2.) 0... [2001] 80) 13:6 
Granp Tora.: | | | ed oe 
Total, 75 roads. .......... 60,061/55,296 4.937| 172) ...  ||32,937,337/32,009,646 we 5 = 1,480, 110| oF 548 as one} = 
Total inc. or. dec. ........).eeee0e- RS 4,765)..... | OY | ERR Bee, setae | 927,681 ......... | 2.9 Irs | 6.4 
| { | | 
* Not in table for the year. | Includes International & Great Northern. 
+ Includes al! lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. § Includes Southern Kansas. 
t Includes New Jersey Central in 1883. ** Includes Utah lines. 
§ Includes Iron Mountain lines. 
for passenger business until Jan. 1, 1884. The com- | expenses of operation for the last quarter of the year. The 


pany, therefore, entered into an arrangement with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for the use of the 
terminus at Jersey City, and with the New York, Sus- 
quebanna & Western Railroad Co. for a connection with 
the Pennsylvama Railroad terminus. These connections, 





while they enabled the company to transact its business in 
a manner satisfactory to its patrons, added largely to the 


ties. 


its traffic as it will now be enabled to do with 





completed road and terminus. 


line was opened for business as scon as the track wasina 
safe condition to operate, but with incomplete station facili- 
This, together with the want of its own terminal 
accommodations, phe ae the company from increasing 


a first-class 


The New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway was opened 


er 


ey 
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} . | 
MILEAGE. EARNINGS. } EARNINGS PER MILE. 
NaME oF Roap. STE ae oe TET ST EIS BOTTA GEE TET TOSS. aA OTT ee TE wee 
|1883. | 1882 | Inc. Dec |P. e.|| 1883. 1882. | Inc. | Dec. |P. c. | 1883. | 1882. | Inc. Inee. P.c 
| ! 
EASTERN ROADS. 
$ $ $ | $ $ | $ $i. 
ee 264; 284) ..../.... 3,614,504 3,417,845 195,659 ......... 5.8 | 12,727 12,0385, 692 .... 5.8 
Grand Trunk ...... 2,318 2,258 60).... 2.6) 17,742,309 16,899,424 842.885 .... .... 5.0 | 7,654 7,484 170 -| 2.1 
Long Island........ 354 «= 348 6) ....| 1.7.) 2,689,200 2.479.416 209.784 ......... 8.5 | 7, 7,125 471 . 6.6 
Northern Central. . a - ee ee 6,088,150, 5,800,176 287,954 ......... 4.9 |18 907 18,013) 894 . 49 
Pennsylvania* ...... 2,061, 1,963 98)..... 5.0 51,083,051 49,079,633) 2,001.418 ... ..... 4.1) |24 786/25,002 .... . 08 
Phila. & Readiogt.| 1.327, 998! 329] ... | 33.0 30,300,199) 21,834,598 8,465,601 ......... 38.8 |22,384'21,878) 506 .| 2.3 
West Jersey ....... 186 173 13)....; 7.6, 1,227,654 1,109,410 RIB SSE) ..06- 505. 10.6 | 6,600 6,413 187 -| 29 
Total 7 roads ....; 6,852, 6,346 506) ....) .... 112,745,047 100,620,502 12,194,545 ......... ....||16,454 15,856 598 a 
Total inc. or dec.|.......j)-....+. MOL canal. SAA sae os00nacel vest wee (oem 12,124,545) ......... tee eee 598 . 3.8 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Ala. Gt. Soushern..; 290) 2990) .. -.--{| 1,059,174 856,752, 202,422) ......... 23.7|, 3.652 2,954! 698 23.7 
Ches, & Ohio....... 517 483, 34.... 7.0) 3,924,934 3,334,977 589,957 | 17.7|| 7,592 6,905) 687 9.9 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S SOO] TOM. cecPece VP asest 714,268 529,319: 4, 5,494 4,072|1,422 . 35.0 
Cin., N.O.& Tex.P 336, 336) | eee] 9% 2,587,264) 2,567,145 20,129 | 07|| 7,700, 7,640) 60 .| 0.7 
Kast Tenn.,Va.&Ga., 1,089 901, 179 ' 19.9) 4,138,164 3,351,356 786.808 | 23.5) 3,832 3,720) L12 -.| 3.0 
Fla. Cen. & West... 234; 234) ...|.... BoM 422,570 18,676 ' 13, | 3.3) 1,849) 1,789) 60 - 33 
Fia. Transit & Pen. 243; 217; 26)....) 11.8) 535,220 428,774 106,445 24.8|| 2,203| 1,976| 227 11.5 
Iu. Central, So. Div me BR ee 4,359,993 3,848,536 511,457 13.2) 7.543 6.658 885 ./13.2 
Louisville & Nash..| 2,054) 2,028) 26)....) 1.8)) 14,130,224 12,688,659) 1,461,565 .... 11.5) 6,879 6,247 632 . 10.1 
Mobile & Ohio..... _.. | PRS sere ee | 2,261,900, 2,185,167 79,743 3.6 4,289 4,139 150 .| 3.6 
Nash.,Chat.& St. L. 554 «65389, 15... 2.8)| 2,328,893 2,162,857 166,036 7.7, 4,208 4,012 190 . 48 
Norfolk & Western 475 428 7... | 10.9)) 2,812,777; 2,429,740) 383.037) ......... | 16.0 5,922 5,677 245 -| 4.3 
Rich. & Danville... 7357| '7B7| ....| ....| ..--|| 3,845,152) 3,663,432) 181,720) ......... 4.9 5, 4.839 241 4.9 
Char., Col. & Aug. 343, 327) 16;....| 4.9! 828,356 758,557 GEOG) 65-0560 | 9.2) 2,415 2,320 95 4.1 
Col. & Greenville i a re eee 737,920 FOO 156) «6.6 5.06005 61,236) 7.7); 2,498 2,700 212) 7.7 
Va. Midland. .... ile) EE or ee 1,678,755 1,497.17 181.579 ......... | 21 4,769 4,253 516 12.1 
Western N.C.... 192; 179, 13) ...! 7.3 382.037 250.791 131,246, ...... ..| 52.5, 1,995 1,401 594 .-|42.4 
Shenandoah Valley 249, 241! ae 3.3 853,919 459,937 393,982) ......... | 85.6, 3,439 1,908 1,531 80.6 
Vicks. & Meridian.; 142! 142! sities 529,501 482,240 47,261) ....... | 9.8) 3,729 3,396 333 --| 9.8 
cssinedndecel ehaaiana oats ate is | iyi ssi oem eae] PERM ih sees Tie nese (Nene | es werd Piobae, Beane. es ties 
Total, 19 roads...| 9,350) 8,986) 364 ....! | 48,844,021) 42,693,237 5,512,020 61,236 . 5,149 4,751 398 ae 
Dobal 1c. OF Ws | 556 wane ah OM yses),, MAL), asecdeerssshianbs eeadiae 5,450,784, ........ 8) TRA ae 39) | 8.4 
{ ‘ 
CENTRAL GROUP. 
Chi. & Eastern Wl... 252) 252! .... 1,657,571) hk J eee 127,612 7.1 6,578 7,084 506) 7.1 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk... 335; 335) ....) ....) -..- 2,945,358) 2,274,268 671,090) ........ 29.5, 8,792, 6,789 2,003 /29.5 
Chi. & West Mich.. 410, 375, 33 ....; 9.3 1,543,839, 1,500,197 43,642, ......... 2.9 3,774 4.001 227) 5.7 
Cin.,{od.,St.L.&Chi) 342) 342) . er 2,498,347) 2,576,103'........... 79,758 3.2) 7,299 7,532 233) 3.1 
Cin., Wash. & Balt.; 284) 284) .. ./....] .... 1,857,878, 1,797,005 60.873) ..... ... 34) 6,542) 6327 215 3.4 
Cieve.,Akron&Col., 144, 144) ........./ ... 523,862 505,937 17,895) .....0000 3.5|| 3,638, 3,514 124 ....| 3.6 
Det., Lan. & No....| 226) 226] ....|....| ....j| 1,500,246] 1,500,658)........... 412 ......| 7,086) 7,038 2}... 
Ev. & Terre Haute.; 146) 146) ....|....| ....! 723,894 850,230} ....... --- 126,336 14.9 4,958 5,823 865) 14.9 
Flint & Pere Marq... 349; 346! 3)... | O.9)| 2,543,815) 2,162,950, 380,865 ........ 17.6), 7,289 6,251 1,038 ....|16.6 
Ill. Central, Ill. lines! 927) 919) 8| ....| 0.8|| 6,712,489) 6,959,78'|....... .. | 247,292) 3.5) 7,241) 7,573 332) 43 
Inc., Bloom. &West) 695) 625; 70) ....| 11.2)) 2,927,533) 2,639,016 288,517 ......... 10.9}! 4,212) 4,222, ... 19} 0.2 
Lake 8S. & Mich.So}) 1,340! 1,275) 65) ....| 5.1,| 18.550,000) 18,225,639 324,361 ......... 1.8) 13,843/14,295 ..... 452) 3.2 
Mich. Central§..... 1,412, 1,412 ....) ....| «..-), 14,000,000 12,457,991, 1,542,009 ......... 12,4)| 9,915) 8,823.1,092 ....|12.4 
Ohio Southern ..... 138) 334) 4) ....) 3.0) 415,141| 385,864 7.6 | 3,008 2,880 128 Pig 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev,.; 2354) 254) ..../ . ..| ...- 720,882 760,529 | §.2|) 2,838) 2,904 ....| 156) 5.2 
Pitis. & Lake Erie} 70 70) .. .| ....| .--|| 1,492,762| 1,265,748 10.8 |20,039/18,082'1,957  .. |10.8 
St.L.,Alton & T. H.: | ae || | 
Main Line........ 195; 195) .... see] eeeed) 1,453,249) 1,456,031 0.2|| 7,453) 7,467 |} 14 0.2 
Belleville Line.... 121; 121 io ee 826,033 875,460 5.6 | 6,827) 7,245 408) 5.6 
8t. L. & Cairo..... ee. i a TP 385,630 379,441 1.6); 2,537; 2.496) 41 ... | 16 
Tol., Cin. & St. L.. 724 500, 224 etn 44.8 1,160,631 859,556 35.0 | 1,603, 1,719 116) 6.8 
Wabash, St. L. & P; 3,520) 3,383, 137) ....| 4.0) 16,908,463) 16,738,358 1.0 4.804) 4,948 144) 2.9 
Total, 21 roads. ../12,056,11,490, 546)... | ....) | 81,345,616) 78,045,975, 3,972,914 673,273 .... | 6,759, 6,792... =)... 
Total inc. or dec.) ...... ees ee ae” | eaten Weaenay, 3,299,641... ..... ee anges Pes 33| 0.5 
NORTHWESTERN ROADS. 
| | | | | | 
Bur.,Ced.Rap.&No.| 714; 652) 62 .... .5|| 2,846,770 2,800,681 46,089) ......... 1.6 3.987, 4,296 ee 208) 7.2 
Central Iowa....... 363, «90) 73, ....| 25.2)) 1,307,103; 1,165,158) 141.945 .... ... 12.2 | 3.601 4,018) ...| 417/10.4 
Chi. & Alton.. .... 850; 850) ....)... | ....|, 8,773,010) 8.215,494 557,516 ......... 6.8 10,321 9,655, 656) .... 6.8 
Chi., Mil. & St. P...| 4,559) 4,2! 263) ....| 61)|| 23,659,824) 20,386,726 3.273.098 ........ 16.1 5,190 746, 444) ....| 9.4 
Oe) See 3,656, 3.303 353. ..| 10.7), 25,059,364, 23,977,667 1,081,697 .... 45 6.854 7,259) ..| 405 5.6 
Chi., St. P.. M. & O.) 1,239) 1,040) 199! ....| 19.1). 5,516,195 4,962,200 553.995 11.2. 4,452 4,771 319 6.5 
GreenBay,W.&St.P} 220) 220) ....|... | .... | 412,244 393.367 | 18,877 4.8 1,874 1,788 86 ....) 4.x 
Ill. Cent.,lowalines|) 402) 402) ....)....| .,.|) 2,015,282 1,945,532 69, 3.6); 5.013 4,839) 174 ..... 3.6 
Marquette, H. & O. 99 92) 7| ...-| 7.6 9:13,179| 1,193,087).......... 24.4 9,123 12,978) .... 3,855 29.7 
Mil., L. 8. & W.... | 328) 281; 47, ...| 168|| 1,023,473 869.853 153,620 ......... 17.7, 3.120 3,096, 24 - 08 
Wisconsin Centralt; 440 337 103)... .| 30.6), 1,453,992; 1,015,536, 438,456 ......... 43.2 3.305 3,018) 292 ..... 97 
Total, 11 roads... /12,870/11,763/1,107 ....| -.++|| 72,970,486, 66,926,201) 6,335,093 290,808 5,670 5,690) ee 
Total inc. ordec.| . ....| ...... 1,107) ....| 9.4!) 2B5| ...-2200e a ee 20 0.4 




















Rarer pay paneen | 6:44.28 


ROADS NORTHWEST OF ST. PAUL. 






























1 | { 
Canadian Pacific...| 1,476! 698| 778 la 5,275,534! 2,586,345; 2,739,189) ......... 
Northern Pacific...| 1,922?) 1,194| 728...) 60.7) 10,330,574! 6,965,999 3,364,575. . peas 
st. P. & Duluth. ...| 205) 196) 9 ....| 46] 1,325,015; 1,109,841) 215,174 . 
St. P., Minn. & Man) 1,327) 972) 355) ....| 36.6| 8,394,601! 6,708,774) eo rea eGR | 
Total, 4 roads....| 4,930) 3,060/1,870 2 et | 25,325,724! 19,376,956 6,318,938, 370,170) ....') 5,137; 6,832] ..../1,195] ... 
Total inc. or dec.| Batt? | pays ys |1,870) ese | GLL presses sesees (ph eee: ; 5,948,765) ..... ...} 30.7, senses CGM se --1,195]18.9 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 
| | | iT | | 
Hous.,E. & W. T.; = 1235) 92, 33) ....| 35.9 $37,820 266,928 A | 2,901) .... 198) 6.8 
K. C.,Ft.8.& Guif.. 389 365 24 ..... 66 2,011,969 1,753,943 72; 4,805) 367 ....| 7.7 
Little R’k. & Ft. S.., 169) 168) a 555.761 539,129 3.209; 80 2.5 
Lit.R’k.,Miss.R.&T. 173) 161) 12)....) 7.5 413,631 314.473 1,952; 438) ....|25.4 
Mo. Pacifiec!.... ...| 1,901 1,646) 253, . ..| 15.4) 17,107,441, 15,676,827 9,524! ....| 525) 5.5 
Central Branch. . 388 ME antl aed ope 1,5 22,040 996,495 2,568 1,405 ....\52.8 
Mo.,Kan. & Tex€) 2,188; 2,038: 150 ... | 73) 11,658,994 10,138,462 4,975 354 7.1 
Tex. & Pacific... 1,487, 1,320 167) ....! 12.7), 7.005,111 5,919,733 4,485 226 5.1 
St. L. & San Fran.. 744 665, 79, ....| 11.9 3,904,772 3,582,810 6,588)... 140) 2.6 
Total, 9 roads....| 7,564; 6,843, 721, .... 44,517,539 39,188,800 5,328.739) .. ..... ... || 5,885) 5,727) 15 ee ear 
Total inc. or dec. ...... Poca (ES | ee b aasanins 5,328,739) ..... 6.45 SIs sies's] vis 158 2.8 
| | | | | 


At., To. &S. Fe**.,! 2,218 2,208 10) 











FAR WESTERN AND PACIFIC ROADS. 











..| 0.4|| 15,867,689, 16,110,009!........... 242.340 1.5], 7,154| 7,296 .. | 142, 1.9 
Central Pacific. ...| 2980, 3,033 ....| 53| 1.7] 24,739,781, 25.652,758|.......... 922,977 34.6) 8,302| 8461... | 159. 19 
Denver & Rio Gr.i, 1,559! 1,100 459) ....) 417|| ~7,387\500  ~6,349,199| 1,038,301, ...-.".... 16.4) 4'739| 5.772 “||. 1,033/17'9 
Total, 3roads....| 6,757, 6,341. 469| 53) ....|, 47,994,950. 48,121,986) 1,038,301 1,165,317, ....|| 7.103| 7,589 ....! 486! .... 
Total inc. or dec. Sued tecewe cae ioe) 5 cbs ia}cace voce ves i Sunn cule tean 127,016; 0.3)|.......].... -| «eee| 486) 6.4 
eo . one eee  —————————————E— EEE aa on) —-| —--| —--} —_— 
GRAND TOTAL: | | - | | 
Total, 74 roads... 60.359)54,829 5,583| 53| _...| 433,043,383 394,973,637| 40,680,550 2,560,804) ....|) 7,174| 7,204) ....) 30)... 
‘Total inc. or dec.) . ceealiennes 5,530 an WIR in pecspost-dae casos 38,069,746) ......... 0.6 bowes | a8 D ebeal 30) 0.4 














* Includes all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

+ Includes N. J. Central from June 1, 1583 

+ Not in table for December 

§ Includes Canada Southern both years; not in December table. 


| 
| 


Includes Iron Mountain lines. 
“ Inciudes International & Great Northern. 
** Includes Southera Kansas. 
++ Includes Utah lines. 








for traffic between New York and Buffalo on Jan. 1, 1534, 
The entire New York business of this great trunk line, 
which is pronounced by expert railroad managers to be the 
most perfectly and substantially constructed railroad in this 
country, and which has recently been admitted to the Trunk 
Line pool upon a percentage whichis a recognition of the 
important position it is to hold ia respéct to through traffic, 


will pass over the portion of the line in which you are inter- 
ested between Cornwall and Weehawken, and is an assur- 
ance of a la:ge and profitable business at an early date. 

* The unfunded debt of the company, which is stated in 
the report to the Railroad Commissioners to be $2,311,899, 
on Sept. 30, 1883, has been reduced to $1,221,106, in which 
amount is included all sums due and claims for which the 





company may in any way be liable under its construction 
contracts. 

‘One-half (22,600 shares) of the capital stock of the West 
Shore & Ontario Terminal Co. is owned by this company, 
and jointly with the New York, West Shore & Buffalo Co. 
it is lessee of all uhe terminal property at Weehawken and 
in New York. 

_‘* The floating debt should be funded at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and a mortgage to secure bonds should be 
placed upon the property, with the consent of the stockbold- 
ers, as required by the terms of the charter; or income 
bonds be issued sufficient in amount to procure the money 
needed. Unless some action of this kind is taken, the com- 
pany, in the present artificial depression in railroad proper- 
ties, nay be unable to provide for the unfunded debt, with- 
rag eng sacrifice of its personal property and injury to 
its traffic.” 





Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain. 





This company owns a line from Huntingdon, Pa., to Mt. 
Datblas, 45 miles, with 18 miles of coal branches, making 63 
miles in all. The statements below are taken from the 
annual reports, as sabmitted at the yearly meeting, for the 
year endivg Dec. 31, 1883. 
The freight traffic for the year was as follows : 

1883. 1882. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
Broad Top coal............... 196,534 271,217 D. 74,683 27.6 
Cumberland coal... 471,785 208,931 I. 263.754 126.8 


Total coal... .... 668,319 479,248 I. 189,071 39.5 
Other freights.. ..223,948 152,864 I. 7184 46.5 


Se Teer PRN ee were 892,267 632,112 IL. 260,155 41.2 
The increase in coal was entirely from the Cumberland Re- 
gion, Broad Top showing a considerable decrease, The pro- 
duction in the Broad Top Region in 1882 was increased 
owing to the stoppage of the Cumberlavd miues by the long 
strike, thus increasing the demand for other coals. The in- 
— in other freights was chiefly in iron ore, iron and 
coke. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1883. 1882. 














Increase, P.c. 





Earnings bin aaestess sheseman $424,495 $320.455 $104,060 32.5 
| SSS Pes ae 203,444 144,249 59,195 41.1 

Net earnings............... $221,051 $176,186 $44,865 25.5 
Gross earn. per mile......... 6,738 5,086 1,652 32.5 
Net ‘“ EE eres 3,509 2,797 712 «25.5 
Per cent. of exps... ........ 4793 45.02 2.91 


The chief items of gross earnings last year were $217,797 
for coal ; $106,967 for general freights ; $22,397 for iron 
ore, and $48.349 for passengers. Coke, a new item on this 
road, added $15,289 to the earnings. 

The income account for the year was as follows : 


Wot CRrMiRGS, OS GBOVS, . 05000055 ccvsbevccdsacionces .. $221,051 
DE 5 Cisnotiek: kan ssiouithesbaianch bike eae $138,018 
Dividend on preferred stock, 14% per cent . %8,752 
—-— 167,770 
Cees Get AO FOO in 6. cise evcocses ccdebivivcdi’ "$53,281 
RE, GMs, Bak 6s 00s 08, nocenennsacnle epnatnccton 4¥ 
Darpben, Bates 4 WG sia. 5006056605006 r0d. cron $102,929 


The directors expect that the payment of dividends on the 
preferred stock at the rate of 8 per cent. yearly can be con- 
tinued, the surplus no on hand being sufficient to pay over 
three half yearly dividends. 

The report alludes to the wisdom of the lease and procure- 
ment of cars under the car trust, and to the construction of 
the South Pennsylvania Railroad and a new line between 
Ashland, Pa., and a point on the Ohio river, with which it 
is hoped amicable relations will be maintained. 





Portland & Rochester. 


This company owns a line from Portland, Me., to Rochester, 
N. H., 52% miles. The present company was organized in 
1881 as successor through foreclosure to a previous com- 
pany of the same name. The report is for the year ending 


Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 8 locomotives; 9 passenger and 
5 baggage cars; 59 box, 13 hay, 136 flat and 8 caboose 
ears; 1 work-train caboose and 2 snow plows. 

Tue general account is as follows : 


cand Atbdsenavensse. ghigovdeevacts,, bsbeeeRiwedind $582,000 
SCYIP .....--secreceetcveseces @ ‘eacececcces cveebedsoesooes 2,031 
BUNS PAFOWC. 600 se2crccccccceses eoeniscseceascese osseces 10,000 
PD EE GN icidaddesces cecvccedecccense detecchdabeteeyy 58.725 
WM 55 aks. poduannekaacs’ ae. <tid=ak tee raw $652,756 
Property ....... scccccccvccceses socccssece $5*5.483 
MARIE 5 cn arsgersasposabads, 0h00nae encncnesens 16,560 
Accounts and balanceS............scecsccccseee . 78 
DOG co ccsrcscccncs 10, sdsioesetiosoncesuecces eeeees 45,929 


The total amount of stock authorized is $600,000. of which 
there is $2,031 reserved to pay the scrip, and $8,937 to ex- 
change for bovds and stock of the old company, leaving 
$7,082 unappropriated. 

‘he traffic for the year wasa follows : 





1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. orDec. P.c. 

Train-miles...... ......-- 179.960 =179,237 I. 7234 
Passengers, local .. ..... 152,692 142,165 I. 10,527 74 
through...... 22.668 23.083 D. 415 1.8 
Des: witht diaktien 175,360 165,248 I 10,112 61 
Tons freight, Jocal....... 60.846 66,776 PD. 5.930 KN 
- - through.... 53,697 5i,ab7 OD.~ 2,800 4.9 
eed ee 8 114,543 123,273 D. 8,730 71 


The train mileage last year included 74,608 miles by pas- 
senger trains ; 22,330 by mixed trains ; 35,404 by freight, 
and 9,592 by service trains, and 28.025 miles switching. 

The decrease in tonnage was very considerable, and it 
was greater in local than in through business. 

The earnings for tne year were as follows : 









1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Freight ........ ° -$123,256 $127,816 D. $4560 3.6 
Passengers. -. 64,728 2,904 I Loe2t 29 
MBOM, GIG ..ccccccccaccce eee 9,956 11,128 D 1,172 10.5 
NS din he spacacona’ $!97.940 $201,848 D. $3908 1.9 
BEKPOMBCS. 2.00550. cece ss BGy 195,321 D. 17,855 9.2 
Net varnings...... ...... $20.474 6.527 L. $13,947 214.5 
Gross earn. per mile.... ... 2,770 3,845 D 75 1.9 
Net 3 pn PERE. 390 124 1. 266 214.5 
Per cent. of expens.s....... 89.66 96.77 D. 7.11 


Included in expenses is the cost of one new engine and a 
new caboose and of all improvements of road. 

There were used in renewals during the year 1,292 tous of 
steel rails, and 18,943 new cedar ties. There were 2,259 ft. 
new sidings laid and 15 miles of fence rebuilt. The iron 
bridge at Saco River was repainted and a number of wooden 
bridges repaired and strengthened. 

A new passenger station, engine-house and water tank 
were built at Saco River, a new freight house at Saccarappa, 
and several smaller buildings at various points. 

No accident happened to uny train on the road during the 





year, and trains were moved regularly and without delay. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and 
drajts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed EprtoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uUMNS. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








Mr. D. H. Neale, Mechanical Engineer, Associate 
Institute of Civil Engineers, has become attached to 
the editorial staff of the Railroad Gazette, and is 
recommended to the attention of railroad officers and 
others of whom he may seek information. 








THE ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTA FE. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe statement for 
1883, giving actual earnings and expenses for 11 months 
and estimates for December, includes the Southern 
Kansas Railway. With but little change in mileage 
there was a decrease of $242,340 (14 per cent.) in gross 
earnings, but the great decrease of $1,710,958 (18 per 
cent.) in working expenses, so that in net earnings 
there was an increase of $1,468,618 (212 per cent.). 
We are assured that the method of keeping the 
accounts was the same in both years, but, in the 
absence of statistics of traffic and details of expenses, 
this only makes the vast decrease of expenses 
the more astonishing, the general course of 
expenses on other roads in 1883 having 
been to increase rather than decrease. The Southern 
Kansas was not included in the report for 1882, but 
a separate report for it (or its predecessor, the Kan- 
sas City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas) was made, so 
that the aggregate earnings and expenses of the two 
can be ascertained and compared. For the eleven 
months ending with November the Southern Kansas 
had made a gain of $377,017 (31 per cent.) in gross 
earnings and of $108,217 (334 per cent.) in net, while 
the Atchison reported a decrease of $303,135 (2} per 
cent.) in gross earnings and an increase of $1,366,985 
(23% per cent.) in net, so that on the latt r there was 
a decrease of $1,670,120 (22 per cent.) in working ex- 
penses. Thus the decrease of expenses was even 
greater on the Atchison proper than is indicated by 
the statement for the two roads—probably for the year 
something like $1,950,000, which of itself is equal to 
$3.42 per share of stock. 

Altogether the statement reports a net revenue from 
the two systems amounting to $8,347,574, while the 
charges for interest, sinking funds, etc., were $3,187,- 
075, leaving as the stockholders’ income $5,160,499, 
which is $9.07 per share of stock. The dividend paid 
was $6, and of the $1,745,937 balance $37,500 is charged 
to discount on bonds issued in January, 1883, $200,000 
to reduction in value of stores on hand, $250,000 to 
fire insurance fund, $500,000 to credit of renewal 
account. The interest on the bonds of the controlled 
Sonora Railroad (in Mexico) had to be advanced 
by the Atchison, which guarantees it, as the 
Sonora Railroad lacked $80,000 of earning its 
working expenses. This advance of interest, 
amounting to $310,240, becomes an asset of the 
Atchison company, however—that is, the Sonora 
company owes it the money, and will have to pay it 
if it ever has anything to pay with ; but virtually this 
is a part of the Atchison property, as it is liable for its 
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profitable hereafter it will only pay the Atchison as 
past-due interest what otherwise it would pay it as 
dividends. 

The land grant of the company continues to bea 
source of very large income. In 1883 $1,564,810 was 
collected on land sales, and 822,221 acres sold for 
$1,155,633 ($3.59 per acre). Of the land receipts $283,- 
934 went for expenses and land taxes, and of the 
balance of $871,199, $202,335 was paid for interest 
and $669,364 for the principal of bonds secured by the 
lands. 

The funded debt of the company was changed by 
the issue of $1,500,000 of new bonds and the purchase 
and cancellation of $890,500 of old ones, the net in- 
crease being $609,500. There was no increase in the 
capital stock. Heretofore the capital of this company 
has been greatly increased yearly by large issues of 
shares and bonds. In 1882 the increase of stock was 
no less than $9,772,800, and of funded debt $4.731,500. 

The statement, however, describes large expendi- 
tures on capital account, amounting to $1,688,258 for 
improvement of old road—all, we are informed, in 
the nature of permanent improvements, such as the 
excess of cost of renewing bridges with iron instead 
of wood, new shops, the excess of cost of larger and 
better buildings over that of old ones renewed, and 
additions to tools and equipment. Further, about 
$1,350,000 was expended on the construction of 140 
miles of new road in Kansas and 45 miles in New 
Mexico which are not yet all completed, 95 miles of 
track having been laid on them at the close of 1883. 
A large part of the cost of these, the statement says, 
was realized by the conversion of surplus materials 
into money. 

For some years this road has had a very large traffic 
in materials for the construction of other railroads, on 
which it nad a very long haul. The Mexican Central 
laid about 200 miles of track south of El Paso in 1882, 
and 300 or 400 miles last year. Most of the material 
and supplies for it probably passed over the whole 
length of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from Kan- 
sas City to El Paso, 1,170 miles. The Atlantic & 
Pacific laid 78 miles of track west of Albuquerque in 
1880, 2533 miles in 1881, 128 miles in 1882. and 136 miles 
last year. The Atchison also has been the chief carrier 
of materials for the Denver & Rio Grande, which built 
240 miles of road in 1880, 481 in 1831, 216 in 1882, ‘and 
about 150 milesin 1883. Further, the Atchison itself has 
been a great builder of railroads, though it has not 
made any great additions by construction since 1 ‘1, 
unless we count the Sonora Railroad. which probably 
received its materials chiefly by sea. In 1880 it built 
400 miles and in 1881 256 miles. It would appear 
from this that the Atchison road carried materials for 
about 1.000 miles of new railroad in 1881, 680 miles in 
1882, and 680 to 780 miles in 1883. 

The construction of the Atlantic & Pacific and the 
Denver & Rio Grande was virtually finished in the 
first half of i883, there remain but a few miles of the 
Mexican Central to be built from this direction, and 
the Atchison itself has but 45 miles under way. A very 
material falling-off of the earnings on this account is to 
be expected, therefore; but the falling-off should have 
begun already, for the only large amount of construc- 
tion in the last half of 1883 was by the Mexican Cen- 
tral, and when we speak above of the road’s carrying 
materials for so many miles of road in each year we 
speak roughly, as the material is carried before the 
road is built, and sometimes so long before as to make 
a material difference in the business of the year. 
Actually we find that the decreese in gross earnings of 
the Atchison proper was as great in the first half as in 
the last half.of the year, and that the decrease in 
working expenses was much larger in the first half of 
the year averaging $193,259 per month then (26 per 
cent.), while in the following five months it averaged 
but $100,158 (16 per cent.). It should be borne in mind 
that the decrease of <ross earnings so far shown has 
been inconsiderable, and that the remarkable feature 
in last year’s working is not this, but the tre- 
mendous decrease in expenses, which is not ex- 
plained by anythirg in the statement now issued, 
which is not the annual report. The decrease is too 
great to have been the result of ordinary causes of 
general application, but it may be the result of differ- 
ent causes. Exceptionally large renewals and additions 
to rolling stock in previous years would have made 
the proper expenditure for maintenance last year 
below the average, and neglect of maintenance last 
year would cause the same result. A large falling off 
of traffic, provided there were a corresponding de- 
crease in train mileage, might have decreased ex- 
penses materially, but would have been likely to 
decrease earnings still more, and this road’s earnings 
have decreased but little. It is to be hoped that the 
annual report will give the details. of the expenses so 











that it may be known wherein the great earnings of 
1883 were made. 

This company, however, has heretofore shown great 
fluctuations in its working expenses. For five suc- 
cessive years they have been the following percentages 
of the gross earnings : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883.* 
4614 5034 63% 5814 4514 


~ #1 months. 

Thus in 1879 the percentage of expenses was nearly 
as low as last year. The decrease from previous years 
was not nearly so great then as in 1883, however, the 
percentage of expenses having ranged from 52% to 543 
for three years before 1879. 

The effect of the cessation of railroad construction 
on the road’s earnings and profits we cannot estimate 
without knowing what rates have been obtained for 
carrying railroad materials. These rates are not gov- 
erned by competition to the same extent as those on 
some other traffic. The Atlantic & Pacific, 
for instance, was compelled to depend 
on the Atchison for carrying its materials. Un- 
der such circumstances a pretty stiff rate can be col- 
lected, unless it is made a subject of contract before 
the new road is built, as it ougat to be. Then policy 
may induce the granting «f a very low rate, in order 
to secure a feeder that might not be built if it cost too 
much. In its last fical year the Northern Pacific 
charged over $1,500,000 for carrying construction ma- 
terial and passengers, 757 miles of track having been 
laid during the year. The rate charged has an impor- 
tant effect on net earnings especially. 

The relations of the Atchison Company with the At- 
lantic & Pacific are not such as are likely to be a bur- 
den on the former. It guarantees the bonds of the 
Atlantic & Pacific to the extent of 25 per cent. of its 
gross earnings on the traffic interchanged with it. It 
will very likely have to make good its guarantee; but 
the 25 per cent. of its gross earning on the traffic inter- 
changed with the Atlantic & Pacific will probably be 
less than its net earnings on that traffic, and will not 
be considerable in amount. 

There seems, in spite of the enormous net earnings 
reported, to be some distrust of this: company. ‘The 
stock, which pays 6 per cent. dividends, and last year 
appears to have earned 9 per cent., and which sold 
above 95 in the summer of 1882, has been below 70 and 
is now about 77. Though the cessation or great decline 
of railroad construction in the Far West is likely to 
reduce its earnings considerably, the circumstances of 
the road generally seem to be rather more favorable 
than those of the average railroad at this time. While 
the crops of the country at large are much below the 
average, on this road they have been exceptionally 
good. The diversion of Pacific traffic by the 
completion of new routes cannot hurt it 
much because it has never had much 
of this traffic. Within a few months it will have the 
benefit of a connection with a line to the city. of 
Mexico and with the whole Mexican railroad system. 
We do not think it will get much traffic from this, 
but it will get something. No one, however, can 
estimate with any confidence the financial position 
of this company without fuller information of its 
traffic and its sources than its annual reports have 
ever given, and of the details of its working expenses 
than are contained in this statement, which must be 
taken only for what it pretends to be, a summary 
statement in advance of the annual report such as is 
possible to make so soon after the close of the year, 








DECEMBER EARNINGS. 


Our table of railroad earnings in December pub- 
lished this week has returns from 175 different rail- 
roads, whose aggregate mileage and earnings and 
average earnings per mile for the monthin 1882 and 
1883 were : 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. Pac. 
Miles....... hi 60,061 55,296 oS 4,765 8.6 
Earnings.... .... $32.937,337 $32,009,646 + $927,691 2.9 
Earn. per mile.. 579 5448 — 31 5.4 


The increase in mileage is so much greater than the 
increase in earnings that there is a considerable de- 
crease in earnings per mile. This is a worse showing 
than had been made before for a long time. The in- 
crease or decrease in average earnings per mile shown 
by these tables for the several months of 1883 were : 












zr, ©. 
January.. July paca wenenee 3.0 
February Ammust....- sess 0.15 
March. . September. . 0.15 
April. October... . oecin, 4 om 
MM so casas< eoewh 5 | November..... ... ..Dec, 2.8 
po eee ee ee Se” Ll] DRT s 0.0.05 <5) 05 ~-. Sf 


Thus there were but three months of the year when 
there was not some decrease in the average earnings 
per mile of the roads reporting, but it was exception- 
ally great in December. Of the 75 roads reporting 32 
had then a decrease in total earnings and 44 a de- 
crease in earnings per mile. 

The four roads northwest of St. Paul all had an in- 
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{ 
crease in mileage, all but the Manitoba an increase in | 


total earnings, and all but the Northern Pacific a de- 
crease in earnings per mile. We have noted hereto- 
fore how unusually well the Northern Pacific’s earn- 
ings kept up in December, being little less than in No- 
vember ; the Canadian Pacific felt the winter much 
more, its earnings falling from $498,000 in November 
to $320,000 in December. The earnings of the Mani- 
toba also fell off about a sixth in December, as is 


usual. Altogether, these roads give the following re- 
sults : 

1883. 1882. 3 or Dec. P.c. 
MOR AS Bees 5.900 3,923 1,977 50.7 
Earnings... ....... $2, ogi. 036 = $1, 608, 486 tgor2! 550 44.8 
Earnings per mile. 387 410 23 5.6 


Only three roads of the Far West further south have 
reported, the Union Pacific, the greatest of them all, 
not yet having made its statement for December. 
The Atchison for the first time includes the Southern 
Kansas in its statement, and, without change of mile- 
age, has a decrease of 20 per cent. in earnings; the 
Denver & Rio Grande, with 44.7 per cent. more road 
earned 31 per cent. more money. The Central Pacific 
reports a decrease of $151,898 (74 per cent.), but it 
worked a smaller mileage than the year before, and 
its decrease in earnings per mile is but 24 per cent. 
The three roads together with 353 miles (5.4 per cent.) 
more road earned $330,665 (8.2 per cent.) less money, 
and their average earnings per mile fell from $619 to 
$539. 

Ten other roads west and northwest of Chicago re- 
port in the aggregate as follows : 


= 7. a or Dec. P.c. 
SS 5, 5 Bani hiplig) 2,800 11.997 803 6.7 
Sara $5, 807. a $5, 496, 4 ft $311, “— 5.7 
Earnings per mile..... 0.9 


This is a very good Pan Kl Sir phe as Bik. a one 
as the same roads made in November, when they had 
an increase of nearly 3 per cent. in earnings per mile. 
We have heretofore commented on the returns of most 
of these roads. All but the Northwestern and the 
Green Bay made an increase in total earnings, but five 
had a decrease in earnings per mile, and about seven- 
eighths of the total increase in earnings was made by 
two roads, the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the St. Paul 
& Omaha. The chief of these Northwestern roads 
have already reported for January, and make a worse 
showing then than in December. 

There are eleven reports from roads west and south- 
west of St. Louis, giving the following aggregates : 


1883. 18 3 Increase. P. c. 
WK. vi. s:0:n.0cnon estes 7,812 704 108 14 
Warnings. ............ $4,198, 807 $4, oss; of $108,860 2.7 
Earnings per mile.. 537 So a2 


Here first we find an increase in green earnings 
per mile. Only three roads report a decrease either in 
total or earnings per mile, and none of the decreases 
are large. The St. Louis & San Francisco and the Ft. 
Scott & Gulf made large increases, and probably gen- 
erally there are gains on the lines in Missouri and 
Kansas, and losses further south; but as the Iron 
Mountain is included with the Missouri Pacific, and the 
International & Great Northern with the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, we are not able to ascertain this on 
the most important lines. The Texas & Pacific makes 
a small gain, which was hardly to be expected. 

Taking now the roads north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi and the Chicago & Alton Railroad as 
far east as Pennsylvania, we find reports from no less 
than 18, as follows : 


1885. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
(AR er ee 9,360 9,010 Se 450 3.9 
Earnings...... . $3, 882,603 $3,799,377 + $8: 3.226 2.2 
Earnings per mile.. 415 422 yi 


The aggregate result is notso unfavorable as in No- 
vember and some other months, chiefly because of the 
exceptionally large gain by the Wabash, which had 
for the previous eleven months shown a small loss. 
Only six of the 18 roads have any increase in earn- 
ings, and only five an increase per mile; but either the 
decreases are small or the roads that suffer them are 
small. 

There are reports from 19 roads south of the Ohio 
and the Potomac and east of the Mississippi, giving 
the following results : 


a = 


+ mg or Dec. P.c. 
Millen... «+.57+.- 9,415 350 «= 33.9 
Earnings... . “184, 4° 27) 139 $4,372. 208 f $54,236 1.2 
Earaings per mile.. 470 122 2.5 


These roads until December ie increases in 
earnings per mile every month, amounting for the 11 
months to 9} per cent. In November the increase was 
infinitesimal, and now we have a considerable de- 
crease ; still 12 of the 19 roads show an increase in 
total earnings, and nine an increase in earnings per 
mile, The large decreases are on the Illinois Central’s 
Southern Division, and the Columbia & Greenville, 
the latter an unimportant road that has always had 
light earnings. 

There are reports from from 10 Eastern roads, which 
foot up as follows : 


1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
NE ae 7,874 7,052 4 11.7 
Earnings. ............ $8,619,912 $8,501,454 $28.45 0.3 
Earnings per mile.. 1,095 Al, 218 123 10,1 


Just half these roads show an increase in total earn- 





ings, and the increases and Rianne very nearly bal- 
ance ; but the decrease in earnings per mile is im- 
portant, and is suffered by seven of the ten roads. A 
very large gain is made by the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel 
& Western, but it isa very small road. All the other 
roads with a trunk-line traffic—the Pennsylvania, the 
Northern Central and. the Grand Trunk—show a con- 
siderable decrease in earnings. Excluding the Read- 
ing, which included the earnings of the Central of 
New Jersey last year but not the year before, nine 
companies with an increase of 262 miles of road had 
$473,813 less earnings than in 1882. 

We find thus that only a single one of these seven 
groups of railroads made any increase in earnings per 
mile last December, and there is reason to believe that 
in this, the Southwestern system, the gain is made 
chiefly by lines in Missouri and Kansas. 








Effect of the Abolition of Canal Tolls. 





The report of the retiring State Engineer, Silas 
Seymour, on the canals of the state of New York, 
shows that (with a correction made since the report 
was issued) the tonnage carried in 1883 was 5,680,200, 
while the average for the 21 years preceding was 
5,600,682, so that the traffic during the first year of 
the free canal was but 1.4 per cent. more than the 
average of the previous 21 years. The heaviest traffic 
was during the seven years from 1868 to 1874, in- 
clusive, which was before the railroads became serious 
competitors for the through grain. The average 
for those seven years was 6,255,100 tons, and 
nearly 12 per cent. more than last year’s ton- 
nage; but as recently as 1880 the tonnage was 
larger than in any of these seven years, except 1871 
and 1872. Mr. Seymour argues that the yearly ton- 
nage has not been materially affected in any of the 
22 years by the tolls imposed; but this conclusion 
seems to us unwarranted. It is a fact that the suc- 
cessive reductions of tolls, including the final abolition 
of them, have not been followed by any considerable 
increase in canal traftic, but this itself is very strong 
evidence that if tolls had not been reduced the traffic 
would have fallen off, and certainly, if the tolls of 
1872 had been continued, amounting to 3 cents 
per bushel on grain, the canal traffic would 
have nearly ceased long ago. The average 
rate of freight received by the canal boats for the ten 
years ending with 1873 was more than 15 cents a 
bushel for wheat and 13 for corn; for the next four 
years it was 8 cents for wheat and 6} for corn; and for 
the five years from 1878 to 1882 it was 6 and 5} cents, 
going as low as 4% and 4.3 cents in 1881. Now, mani- 
festly, the boats could not have paid a 3-cent toll in 
the latter period. In some of these years they are said 
not to have earned their expenses while paying a 1-cent 
toll. The canal would have dried up long ago if the 
tolls had not been reduced. 

But this is a different question from that of the 
policy of abolishing tolls. Purely as a business enter- 
prise, without reference to the effect on the state com- 
merce and industry, the state was justified in making 
any reductions that would preserve traffic for the canal, 
and yet leave it some margin over the cost of main- 
taining it. The railroadsare doing this, and have to do 
it, constantly. But as a business enterprise the limits 


7 | of the reduction are reached when the tolls cease to 


pay the expenses of the canal. The limit was reached 
before the abolition of tolls, and of course it is 
passed now, when the state virtually pays a subsidy, 
amounting to the cost of maintaining the canal, for the 
purpose of keeping the boats running. The justifica- 
tion pleaded for this is that it limits the charges of the 
railroads—that is, causes them to be lower than they 
are made by the competition among themselves, the 
competition of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi routes, 
and the competition of markets not reached by the 
New York railroads. Now, whether this is true, or to 
what extent it is true, cannot be ascertained simply by 
comparing the canal traffic without tolls with that of 
previous years. The canal expenditures now are sub- 
stantially a subsidy paid by the state, first for the 
benefit of certain industries which are certainly bene- 
fited by the canal, second to attract a larger traffic 
through the state of New York, the advantage 
of which is confined almost entirely to the cities of 
New Yorkand Buffalo and the boat-owners, and third 
to keep down railroad rates, which, so far as through 
business is concerned, helps Montreal, Boston and Bal- 
timore as much as it does New York. The canal cer- 
tainly does increase the grain exports of New York 
city. Not all the grain which it carries would go to 
New York if it had to be moved by rail, but would 
reach other ports. But there is no more reason for 
paying a subsidy for a canal tosecure this object than 
there is for paying a subsidy for an additional rail- 
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road, unless the canal will have ihe 
effect than a_ railroad, in proportion to the 
subsidy paid. The essential thing to understand is 
that the cost of maintaining the canals (last year 
$664,446) is really « subsidy paid for the encourage- 
ment of the commerce and industry of the state of New 
York, and the success of the canals must now be 
judged by their effect in this direction, for they are 
no longer in any sense business enterprises. The 
abolition of. tolls is in effect a domestic protective 
tariff, intended to encourage industry by a public tax 
used to reduce the expenses of the manufacturer or 
merchant, while a protective tariff is intended to en- 
courage it by increasing his receipts. The tax on the 
public is direct in the case of the free canals, as it pays 
taxes to pay for maintaining them ; it is indirect in the 
case of the tariff, the tax being paid in the shape of higher 
prices for commodities consumed. It is claimed for 
both that the total effect is a benefit for the tax- 
payers, reducing their other expenses or increasing 
their incomes to an extent greater than the tax. .To 
ascertain whether this is true or not cannot be ascer- 
tained by examining the gross amount of goods im- 
ported and duties paid in the case of the tariff, nor 
can it be by examining the total tonnage and cost of 
maintenance of the canals ; and in the latter case the 
experiment has not lasted long enough to make it 
possible to learn even approximately what the effect 
has been. It only appears that the free canals are not 
likely to have a largely increased tonnage—that the 
abolition of tolls, like previous reductions, so far as 
canal traffic is concerned, may prevent a rapid 
decrease, but is very unlikely to cause a considerable 
increase. With two new railroads between New York 
and Buffalo, hungry for business, there may even be 
a further reduction of canal traffic, but if so we may 
be sure that the reduction would have been greater 
but for the abolition of tolls. 





January Earnings. 


January earnings have been reported so far by 20 
railroads, with the following results : 


883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Miles worked... 22,328 20,719 ) 7.8 
Earnings ............ $8,459,488 $8, 385.543 t $71, "045 0. 9 
Earnings per mile.. 379 405 26 6.4 


Among the roads reporting are the great systems of 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North- 
western, the St. Paul & Omaha, the Manitoba, 
the [llirois Central, the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and the Louisville & Nashville. Of these the 
three first named, northwest of Chicago, all 


show some increase in earnings, and their aggre- 
gate increase is considerable, amounting to $243,601, 
which is 8 per cent., while their increase in mileage 
was only 5 per cent. But this result appears less 
favorable when we compare with 1882, for there was 
a decrease by all of them from 1882 to 1883; and even 
last January, with a great increase in mileage, the 
Northwestern has smaller and the St. Paul very little 
larger total earnings than in 1882, and the aggregates 
of the three roads in January of the three years 
were ; 


1882. aoe, 1884. 
PR indinwseihak osoh. ona 8,230 9,293 9,751 
IN as cSt neisicasecens $3,406,801 $3,028, ba $3,272,100 
Secaines per mile....... . 4 336 


Thus, with 19 per cent. more road than in 1882, 
these three roads earned 4 per cent. less money, and 
their average earnings per mile were reduced 20 per 
cent. in the two years. Their earnings were materi- 
ally reduced by snow blockades in January last year, 
and a little this year. 

The other Western roads reporting do not show 
particularly notable changes. The Central lowa makes 
a gain about in proporiion to its great increase in 
mileage ; the Chicago & Alton makes a slight gain, 
which is in addition to a large gain last year; the 
Manitoba has a large loss (8.2 per cent.), but it is not 
so large as its loss in November and December; it did 
not begin to lose until after January last year. The 
St. Paul & Duluth makes a trifling gain. 

The Illinois Central (all three divisions) shows a de- 
crease which is a little smaller amount than in Decem- 
ber, but a larger percentage. Its decrease in December 
was large both on its Illinois lines and its Southern 
Division. The earnings of the latter have fluctuated 
greatly from January to January, as may be seen from 
the statement of them below : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
$314,936 $396,982 $346,449 $272, 709 gare ti0 

The very small earnings of the division in 1882 were 
after the very bad crops of 1881; the crops were not 
good last year on this line, and a considerable decrease 
was to be expected. The total Illinois Central earnings 
in January, including the Southern Division, whose 
monthly earnings in years previous to 1882 have not 


1878. 
Jan.$373,489 
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heretofore been published, have been as follows for | Through Freight over the New York & New England. 


six years: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
$895,128 $992,194 $977,721 $1,019,453 $1,058,620 $919,900 

We therefore have to go back to 1879 to find a Jan- 
uary when this company’s earnings from all its lines 
were as small as last January. Curiously, though the 
crops in Illinois and Iowa in 1881 were exceptionally 
bad, the traffic in December and January following 
was exceptionally good, the movement of the crops 
having been concentrated in those months to an unu- 
sual extent. 

Compared with previous months, we have the 
decrease of $138,720 in January to set against the 
larger loss of $144,460 in December, and a gain of 
$58,078 in November. 

Further east of Chicago and St Louis we have so far 
reports of three roads—the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
showing a decrease of 9.2 per cent. in January, against a 
trifling increase in December and a larger decrease in 
November; the Detroit, Lansing & Northern lesing 
16.4 per cent. in January, against 12 per cent. in 
December and 6 per cent. in November; more signifi- 
cant still, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, which had 
gained an average of $62,483 per month in the first ten 
months of 1883, and gained $32,387 in November and 
$13,875 in December, had a decrease of $22,059 (114 per 
cent.jin January. Itshould besaid, however, that the 
lines from Chicago eastward had‘unusually large earn- 
ings in January last year, and this road especially, 
making an increase of 58 per cent. over 1882. 

Southwest of St. Louis the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco makes an increase of 14 per cent., against 24 per 
cent. in December, 20 per cent. in November, and 84 
per cent. last year. South of the Ohio the Louisville 
& Nashville suffers a decrease of 7} per cent. in Jan- 
uary, while it made a slight gain in December, and 
one of 6 per cent. in November, and the Movile & Ohio, 
which had a decrease of 7.2 per cent. in November 
and one of 314 per cent. in December, reports a decrease 
of 14.2 per cent. in January, and in net earnings one of 
3516 per cent. In the East the Long Island gained 
3 per cent. in January and the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
161144 per cent.. the latter’s increase in mileage having 
been 135 per cent., and its earning; per mile this 
year gply $229. 

We:do not know how the course of earnings for the 
last three months can be made more clear than by the 
following table, which gives the amount and percent 
age of increase or decrease in earnings compared with 
last year in each of these months for each of the 18 
roads. A glance at the figures will show whether a 
road has been improving or the reverse in comparison 
with last year : 





Amcunt of Inc. or Dec.-——— 











Jan Dec. Nov. 
Central Iowa ... ....-.see0-- + $33,609 + $16,008 $36,891 
Chic. & Alton 54,427 + 31,040 30,87: 
ro  ) eae ee 12,773 + 831 — 18,529 
Se. & GT. .20005 aaa 22,059 + 13,875 + 32,387 
Ch.. Mil. & St. P 107,80L +- 186,293 + 315,027 
CO: 2 HW > ick. 104,700 — 20,300 + 248.368 
C., 8t. P.. M. & O. + 31,100 + 300 + 55,75 
Th Ee ee aded ctveve sou: asus + 26.4009 + 137,450 + 146.700 
Det.. L. & Nor — 164578 — 14,868 — 8,602 
Il. Cen — 188.720 — 144,640 + 58,078 
Long I.. + 3,898 — 3,632 + 9,834 
L. & Nash — 81,735 + 11,845 + 74,003 
M,L.S + 4,323 + 2,880 + 20,272 
Mobile - 2 + eee 30,673 — 10,691 — 21,74% 
I Ee IY ve dinsencpcvcsace + 800 + 12,192 + 782 
8, Ree + 41,570 + 63,178 + 54,181 
eb. L. &Gan Fran ........s. tT 41,337 T 81,700 + 67,360 
St. P. & Duluth..... .. 397 2,031 + 4,865 
a Bed 5” SEY — 40356 — 54,035 — 67,821 
Shen. Valley....... ....... + 4,567 + 15,933 + 21,29 
WOR aa paltennd pon ssenee + $71,945 +$389,960 +$1,059,985 
—- —-P. c. of Inc. or Dec.- -———, 
Jan. Dec. Nov. 
Central TowA. i... 220 ccssccoes + 43.5 + 15.7 + 34.3 
Chile: AMONG 63 sccsiecees «' + 2.2 + 44 + 4.1 
.& ET 9.2 + 0.6 — 11.4 
11.6 + 6.0 + 13. 
7.9 + 95 + 15,2 
7.7 — ll + 11.8 
99 + 166 + 10.8 
5.9 -+ 31.0 + 24.7 
16.4 — 12.1 — 6.1 
13.1 — 108 + 4.6 
3.0 — 23 — 5.7 
7.3 + 09 + 6.2 
6-7 + 3.7 + 25.6 
14.2 — 35 — 7.2 
0.3 + 3.8 + 0.2 
161.5 . 225.6 + 172.9 
14.0 24.0 + 20.3 
18 + 22 + 3.8 
8.2 — 7.2 — 74 
124 + 33.9 -+- 37.4 





In the aggregate we see that these 20 roads, which 
in November gained more than a million over the 
previous yearand in December nearly $400,000, in 
January gained but $72,000. 

Four gained more in January than in December, 
but none gained as much in January as in November, 
though the Manitoba lost less ; three which gained in 
December lost in January ; but two (the Northwestern 
and the Long Island) which lost in December gained 
in January; and eight that gained in both months 
gained less in January than December, and 12 less in 
January than November. The greater changes since 
November are on the Milwaukee & St. Paul, the 
Northwestern, the Denver & Rio Grande, the Louis- 

‘ville and Nashville and the Shenandoah Valley—all 
making a less favorable showing last month. 





The New York & New England Railroad, it is 
reported, will give up entirely all competition for 
through freight from the West to Boston, but con- 
tinue to carry it to the local points on its line. This 
is a remarkable step for the management to take. It 
may be said that the whole effort of the late manage- 
ment was given to preparing for and developing this 
through traffic. For this the road was extended from 
Waterbury to the Hudson River, its rolling stock great- 
ly increased, and a large amount expended for second 
track, sidings, etc., and for this the enormous and 
extremely valuable terminal grounds in Boston were 
secured andimproved. During last year it was made 
the Erie’s chief Boston connection, and for the Erie 
alone it carried from Boston and the other places 
which have Boston rates about one eighth of the 
whole through westward shipments of these places, 
and perhaps as much morc for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Apparently it carried more than half as much 
as the Boston & Albany of the Boston shipments 
westward in this first year of the operation of its New- 
burgh connection with the Erie. 

The business was not profitable last year, doubtiess. 
It probably caused a considerable loss. But it does 
not follow that the road can never make anything out 
of its through business. It is a hard road to work, and 
last year—at least in the first part of it—was trying to 
do a through business when not properly prepared to 
do it economically. But it ought to be possible to fit 
the road to do the work cconomically—with not much 
greater cost than is incurred on the other railroads be- 
tween Boston and the Hudson River. An enormous 
sum has already been spent to secure this traffic, and 
the question now is not whether this has been wisely 
spent, or whether the traftic secured thereby will yield 
an adequate income on the capital already capended ; 
that capital is gone beyond recall and must be made 
the most of. If $10,000,000 have been spent to secure 
the through traffic, and the business secured yields no 
income on this capital, still, if, by spending $1,000,000 
more, the profit on the business will be $100,000, it will 
be for the advantage of the company to make the ad- 
ditional «expenditure, if it can get the capital for less 
than 10 per cent., though then the income wili be less 
than 1 per cent. on the whole $11,000,000 expended. 

If, however, at this time, notwithstanding al! the 
expenditures made (which the last report indicated 
to have rendered the road capable of carrying the 
through freight at some profit), the through business 
can be carried only at a positive loss—if the working 
expenses will be reduced more than the gross receipts 
by abandoning the business—it may well be expedient 
and almost necessary to abandon it ; for the Receiver 
can hardly secure much new capital to improve the 
road when the road is not earning the interest on the 
old capital. The established through traffic of the 
road, however, is one of the values of the property 
which the Receiver is appointed to conserve; and 
bondholders as well as stockholders are interested in 
having this resource, though it may be a resource for 
future and not for present profit, maintained and 
developed. 

It may seem strange to some that through traffic 
between Boston and the Hudson River should be less 


9g | Valuable than that between Buffalo or Pittsburgh and 


New York, in proportion to distance; but it is much 
less valuable. Rates from Boston and New England 
to the West are the same as from New York, so that 
if the trunk lines east of the Hudson received the same 
on New England as on New York business the New 
England road would receive nothing for the transpor- 
tation. Export freight eastward also receives arebate 
which makes the rate equal to the New York rate. Of 
course the rate has to be divided so as to leave the 
New England road something —usually as much per 
mile as the roads west of the Hudson get. In the case 
of the Hoosac Tunnel line and the Boston & 
Albany this does not much reduce the rate per 
mile; the distance from Chicago to New 
York being 963 miles via Albany, and from Chicago 
to Boston 1,010 to 1,020 miles, and the rate per mile on 
a 30-cent rate being thus 0.623 cent to New York and 
0.588 to 0.594 cent to Boston (modified in both cases by 
the terminal charge). But when freight goes to Bos- 
ton by way of the Pennsylvania or the Erie and the 
New York & New England, the division is more un- 
favorable to the New England roads. The distance is 
1,141 miles by the former, and by the Erie it is 1,180 
from Chicago to Boston; a 80-cent rate is 0.658 
cent per ton per mile to New York and 0.526 cent 
to Boston by the Pennsylvania; and 0.609 cent 
to New York and 0.509 cent to Boston by the 
Erie. The difference between the New York and 
the Boston rates per mile on the New York & 
New England’s total through business last year, 








amounted to $103,400, which is all difference in profit, 





and the company’s profit from through and local 
freight both was but $175,000 last year. 

There must be a very small margin for profit, if any, 
on export grain to Boston and other low-class freight 
over such a route as this, which must accept lower 
rates per mile and pay a larger expense per mile than 
some of its competitors. But the Grand Trunk route 
suffers more than the New York & New England in 
this respect—has lower rates, though perhaps smaller 
expenses. 

The larger part of the west-bound freight, however, 
is of a higher class, and the regular rate on much of 
it is 24 times as great—75 cents per 100 Ibs. instead of 
30. It pays to carry this freight over the longest 
routes. But last year full rates were not obtained for 
much or most of it by the New York & New England 
route, and doubtless much of the time not by the 
others, which made such reductions that the propor- 
tion of business going by the Central Vermont and the 
Grand Trunk, whose regular rates are about a fifth 
less than those by the other roads, was greatly re- 
duced. 

The rate actuaily obtained by the railroad east of 
the Hudson may, however, be more than its propor- 
tion of the whole length of the through line ; that is 
as the different roads in the line can agree. <A road 
like the Erie or the Pennsylvania rather than abandon 
the whole New England business and the profit on 
it will share the whole profit on it so as to 
leave some advantage from the business to its Bos- 
ton connection, even if it gives the latter twice as 
much profit per mile as it gets itself ; but if more than 
one route is open to it (as the Erie has the Tunnel line 
and the New York & New England), it is likely to get 
the best terms possible by the competition of these 
routes with each other. But it is evident that the rail- 
roads to New York which make their Boston connec- 
tions at or near New York have an interest in havingas 
much of the through business as possible done at New 
York rather thac Boston. They get the whole 
of the profit from the same gross receipt if 
the business is done at New York, and only four-fifths 
of it at most if itis done at Boston—less than that 
actually, because they then lose the terminal charge, 
on which we may assume that there is some profit 
Still, the railroads are compelled to submit to many 
alliances in which such disadvantages exist. It being 
certain that there wili be a Boston business which will 
be carried by some road, every road to New York de- 
sires to have a part of that profit. If it could make all 
the business go to New York it would like it better ; 
for the business which gives it a profit of a dollar 
when it goes to Boston might yield it a profit of two 
dollars if it went to New York. But as between a 
profit of a dollar and no profit at all it prefers the 
former. 








The Grand Trunk Railway reports a decrease of no 
less than 36 per cent. in earnings in the first 12 days 
of January, while previously for a long period it had 
showed some increase; and its controlled roads also 
report large decreases at the same time; the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk 30% per cent., and the Detroit, Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee 39 per cent. And there is reason 
to believe that the other trunk lines and their western 
connections also suffered decreases at this time. 
These were not, however, so serious and 
significant as might be supposed, because there were 
several circumstances, some of them accidental, which 
conspired to bring about the result. In the first 
place. there was considerable obstruction by snow 
early in January, from which probably the Grand 
Trunk suffered more than any other roads with the 
possible exception of the Michigan Central. In the 
next place, traffic was exceptionally heavy on such 
lines last year—witness the Chicago shipments, 
which were 131,934 tons in the first two weeks 
of January last year, against 125,913in 1882, when the 
rates were not half as high; 127,018 in 1881, when they 
were very much larger than had ever beforebeen known 
in winter, and 71,409 in 1880. Third, the traffic offered 
was exceptionally light this year, the Chicago ship- 
ments having been but 87,316 tons this year. Business 
would not have been good if nothing had happened; it 
was lessened by bad weather, which prevented local 
more than through shipments , and even good earn- 
ings would have made an unsatisfactory comparison 
with the exceptionally good ones of last year. 








The Long Island Railroad Company controls sub- 
stantially all the railroads of Long Island, except 
some excursion railroads between Brooklyn and the 
seashore. Long Island, however, is not the best place 
in the world for a railroad to thrive. Its situation 
isolates it from the railroad system of the continent. 
None of its lines serve as a thoroughfare for the traffic 
of other lines. The 354 miles of the railroad have 





thus to be supported by the island itself, which has an 
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area of but 1,056 square miles, or three square miles per 
mile of railroad, and not a little of thisis barren, though 
some of it is exceptionally fertile. The population 
is abundantly sufficient to support a railroad, but of 
the 714,000 inhabitants on the island in 1880, no Jess 
than 616,000 lived on the extreme western enc, where 
they have very little occasion to use the Long Island 
Railroad, and all but 23,900 lived within 30 miles of 
New York. leaving the 23,900 scattered over the east- 
ern 80 miles. Then scarcely any spot on the island is 
more than seven or eight miles from some bay on 
the Sound or the ocean, which would have a great 
effect on freight rates were there much heavy 
freight on the island (which there is not). The 
result is a peculiar set of circumstances hardly 
comparable to anything elsewhere in the country. 
The railroad system is made up largely of a 
number of suburban lines which extend but a short 
distance from the west end of the island, and which 
have not a very large regular traffic, though some of 
them in summer have an enormous excursion traffic, 
and in the season there is alsoan important travel over 
the longer lines to summer resorts in Eastern Long 
Island, a travel which has been increasing decidedly 
of late years. 

The Long Island Railroad Company has reported its 
earnings and expenses for the fiscal year ending with 
September last, and we give them below, compared 
with the results in previous years: 

1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. 
.. $2,685,090 $2,417,057 $1,946,668 $1,811,849 
775 1,756,372 1,365,556 


Gross earnings.... 
Expenses and taxes 1,683,814 1,576,775 











Net earnings ....... $1,001,276 $840,282 $190,296 $415,993 
Interest and rentals 491,527 393.505 385,341 393,520 
Surplus.............. $509,749 $446,777 *$195,045 $52,473 
Dividends.......... 400,000 

*Deficit 


There has been an increase of but 34 miles of rail- 
road in this time, 1§ miles of which is the leased Man- 
hattan Beach road—solely an excursion road. 

Altogether last year the earnings were $7,585 per 
miles of road gross and $2,628 net per mile of road— 
quite moderate amounts, yet the largest that the com- 
psny has ever made. They sufficed to pay interest 
and 4 per cent. on the $10,000,000 of stock of the com- 
pny. 

The company owns but little more than one-half of 
the 354 miles which it works, 170 miles of it being 
leased, and consequently its capital stock and the 
$4,800,000 of its funded debt represent only 184 miles 
of railroad, and amount to $26,060 of bonds and $54,- 
348 of stock per mile of road. The rental paid last 
year for the other 170 miles of road was $282,467, 
which is at the average rate of but $1,662 per mile. 

A very great increase is shown in the gross and net 
earnings of this company since 1881. For more than 
three years previous to 1881 the road had been ina 
receiver's hands. In 1881, however, probably large 
reparations made were charged to expenses—at 
least the reported working expenses were 90 per cent. 
of the gross earnings, and the net earnings were not 
half as great as the interest and rentals. In 1882, with 
an increase of $470,000 in gross earnings, there was a 
decrease of $180,000 in working expenses, so that the 
net earnings increased from $190,000 to $840,000—an 
increase of 342 per cent. After so great an increase, 
a small gain should be satisfactory ; but gross earnings 
increased 11 per cent., and net earnings 19 per cent. 
last year. 

The company with this statement for the last fiscal 
year, has submitted a statement of its earnings for the 
October-December quarter of the current fiscal year, 
showing an increase of 3} per cent. The character of 
the traffic of the road may be inferred by the great 
contrast between the earnings in this October-Decem- 
ber quarter with those of the preceding quarter, in- 
cluding July, August and September, when excursion 
traffic and the movement to and from seaside resorts 
is greatest, as follows : 

July-Sept. Oct-Dec. Decrease. P. c. 
Waren oo. s ss cas $1,059,345 $551,803 $507,542 92.0 

And the July-September quarter yielded nearly 40 
per cent. of the gross earnings and 58 per cent. of the 
entire year ending with September. For the nine 
months ending with June the net earnings had been at 
the average rate of $52,222 per month; for the next 
three monts they were $177,093 per month. 








The Jand grants of the Union Pacific, the Kansas 
Pacific and the Denver Pacific railroads, now united in 
the Union Pacific Railway, together amounted to about 
18,204,000 acres. For about 200 or 250 miles west of 
the Missouri this was generally agricultural land, and 
much of it very fine; further west it was chiefly graz- 
ing land or in the mountains. About 4,000,000 of the 
lands has been sold, nearly all agricultural land, and 
doubtless including most of that land. The sales have 
amounted to about $15,500,000. The government di- 
rectors estimate the value of the remaining 14,000,000 





acres of land to be $17,500,000, which is probably 
much in excess of their actual value. Ranchmen are 
slow to buy land at any price, and they 
cannot afford to pay much for grazing lands when 
finally they are forced to buy, because it requires per- 
haps 20 times as much plains land as of grass land in 
a rainy country to keep the same number of animals. 
But even should they pay $1.25 per acre and there 
should be absolutely no waste, it will be a great many 
years before the land is all sold. In 1882 less than 
260,000 acres were disposed of. Should the sales be at 
twice this rate hereafter, it would be about 28 years 
before they were all sold, and the company would have 
to hold them on the average 14 years longer. Now, if 
the lands should sell eventually for $17,500,000, but 
must be held on the average 14 years, their present 
value is less than $8,000,000. Generally the value of 
the Pacific Railroad land grants has been vastly 
exaggerated, though the Union Pacific, the Kansas 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific did have a very large 
amount of very valuable land. All these, however, 
and still more the Central Pacific, the Southern Pa- 
cific (if it gets it) and the Atlantic & Pacific have a 
very much larger quantity of very poor land, much of 
which, so far as we can see, will never be sold at any 
price, and most of it only at low prices and quite 
slowly. The Texas & Pacific land grant in New 
Mexico and Arizona is perhaps the most worthless of 
all, unless the Atlantic & Pacific’s is poorer, and the 
Southern Pacific will not suffer a great direct loss if it 
does not get it, though the ownership of the land, 
however worthless, would probably make its bonds 
sell better. 








The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is reported 
to be negotiating for the purchase of a number of lake 
propellers with which to establish a line of its own 
between Buffalo and Chicago and other upper lake 
ports. instead of depending upon chartering vessels. 
A propeller line in its own interest, whether owned or 
chartered by it, would seem to be a necessity for this 
company. All the other companies have found it 
necessary, anda its lake connection was the chief pro- 
tection of the Erie during the long period when 
it had no railroad connections under its own 
control. The Lackawanna should find such a line 
still more necessary to it, because it is a new road, and 
has as yet but meagre railroad connections west of 
Buffalo. Moreover, it has,or may have, an excep- 
tionally large amount of freight to ship by lake from 
Buffalo—namely, its coal. This, however, has been 
mostly carried heretofore by sailing vessels. The 
ability to give full loads in both directions should give 
the Lackawanna a decided advantage in charter- 
ing vessels, however. It has been a _ matter 
of surprise that it did not make more 
use of its lake connection last year, the first year of 
its existence, when it was particularly desirable to 
make itself felt. But actually the share of the grain 
and flour which it carried to New York was almost 
insignificant, only 4,581,770 bushels out of a total of 
124,336,237, 33 per cent. of the total New York re- 
ceipts and 5% per cent. of its receipts by rail. The 
Erie carried six times and the New York Central 
seven times as much of the New York receipts, be- 
sides their heavy New England business, of which 
the Lackawanna had substantially no share. 

There is one objection to cultivating a lake connec- 
tion, however, and that is the effect it has on the sbip- 
ments that can be given to the rail connection west of 
Buffalo. A trunk line connection to a road west of 
Buffalo is valuable to it about in proportion to the 
traftic which it can give it. The Grand Trunk, for in- 
stance, finds no difficulty whatever. in getting any 
road to carry eastward what it brings to Buffalo on 
Suspension Bridge ; but it wants reciprocity—wants 
the road to which it brings business to give it business 
in return. Aside from coal and salt, the west-bound 
shipments are not large in amount, but they are 
largely high-class goods, the rates on which are two 
or three times as great as those on grain eastward. 
About three out of four of the cars going east with 
grain or provisions return to the westempty. Now a 
road like the New York Central, with numerous 
established western conneciions, is likely to put its 
west-bound freight in the cars of these connections 
and send the Grand Trunk cars back empty. The 
Grand Trunk wants a conneciion which will not do 
this, and so does every line west of Buffalo. And to 
the extent that a New York-Buffalo line ships mer- 
chandise from Buffalo to Chicago by propellers is it a 
less desirable connection of a railroad west of Buf- 
falo. 

The ability, to carry such freight through to Chi- 
cago without reference to any connection is, 
however, a very desirable power. When navigation 
opens nothing that the railroads west of Buffalo can 


do can prevent a trunk line which owns a lake steamer 
line from delivering merchandise in pretty good time 
at all the lake ports, and this gives it a power over 
rates which has to be respected, for the rail-and-lake 
lines from the seaboard to Chicago is so nearly equal 
to the all-rail lines that most of the merchandise will 
go by the former if the rate is very much lower. 








Mr. Arthur T. Hadley, Instructor in Political Science 
at Yale College, and now engaged in giving a course 
of instruction on railroad economics, begins in this 
number a series of articles on English railroad 
policy—the relations of the railroads to the public, 
the limitations imposed upon them by law, and the 
historical development of their status. As England is 
the only important European country where railroads 
have had a comparativly free development, the result of 
the policy there and the modifications of it which it has 
been thought necessary to make have a special interest 
to Americans. Unfortunately a fatal defect of English 
railroad statistics makes impossible adirect comparison 
of the services performed by the English railroads, 
their cost to the companies and their price to the public, 
with the same in other countries. We shall not be able 
to say from statistics whether the British system has 
furnished cheap or dear service; but the development 
of the great systems, the evils complained of by the 
public, the steps taken to remedy these evils, and the 
way in which they have been modified are full of 
interest and instruction for us. 








Immigration and Population. 





The arrivals of immigrants in December and for the calen- 
dar year are reported as follows by the Bureau of Statistics 
for the last three years: 


1881. 1882. 1883. 
SONS sos 000 bob ecae Venn 37,037 25,868 23.766 
WOOD eke recicbes enbessemnapes 716,868 712,542 560,196 


The decrease in 1883 compared with 1882 was almost 
wholly previous to August, andin the Jast five months of 
the year the arrivals have been: 


; 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Po ee eee 271,750 205,467 192,131 


This is an indication that immigration has ceased to de- 
crease rapidly, though it cannot be trusted entirely, for not 
only are these themonths when immigration is always com- 
paratively small, but when it varies least. Immigration is 
rarely very large except during the four months from 
April to July inclusive, when 51 per cent. of the whole 
number arrived in 1881, 5514 in 1882, and 53'¢ last year. 

The number arriviog last year is small only in compari- 
son with the arrivalsof the two previous years, which in 
1880 were 586,068, or 26,000 more than last year, and 
smaller numbers in every previous year. Immigration last 
year added a trifle more than 1 per cent. to our population. 
In 1881 it added about 1.4 per cent. The increase of popula- 
tion by the excess of births over deaths must have been 
about 1,090,000 last year, and the total population at the 
beginning of 1884 cannot have differed much from 56,000,- 
000, the increase of 6,000,000 since the Census having been 
due to a greater extent than ever before to the unprecedented 
immigration, which in these 34 years has amounted to 2,- 
295,888, while the increase of these immigrants has probably 
been at least 65,000 more. This makes the increase of the 
total population in about one third of this decade just about 
11% per cent., and should it continue at this rate, by the 
next census the population would be just about 70,000,000, 
or 40 per cent. more than in 1880, while the increase from 
1870 to 1880 was only 30 per’ cent., and 
generally as countries grow older their rate of 
growth becomes __ slower. And it is _ entirely 
improbable that the growth for the remaining two-thirds 
of this decade will be as great as it has been.during the first 
third; if it shall be, the immigration must continue at the 
unprecedented rate of the last three years; and be very con- 
siderably greater in amount, averaging 756,000 a year in 
the second third of the decade, and 864,000 a year in the 
last third, and amounting to 7,700,000 for the whele de- 
cade, But immigration has already fallen off, and wiil 
almost certainly not increase for at least one year, and the 
largest numbers of immigrants that ever arrived in this 
country in one decade were 8,592,000, from 1874 to 1883, 
3,118,000, from 1864 to 1873, and 8,152,000 from 1848 to 
1857. There is nothing to indicate that Europe can keep 
up the immigration at the rate of over 700,000 a year which 
we have had for two years, not to say increase it, and it 
will be very unlikely to do so unlessthere is distress there to 
an extent now unlooked for. 

But the very heavy immigration of the first third of this 
decade makes it more probable than it was at its beginning 
that the increas: in population from 1880 to 1890 will be 
at as great a rate as from 1870 to 1880, namely, 30 per 
cent., which would make it 65,000,000 in 1890. The large 
immigration has come at the beginning of the decade (it did 
from 1870 to 1880, however), and it will therefore be multi- 
plying during the rest of it. Starting from the present 
time, the 9,000,000 required to make the population 65,000,- 
000 in 1890 will be obtained by an average yearly increase 
of 23¢ per cent., while the average yearly increase for the 
whole of the last decade was 2% per cent., and aside from 

all immigration it has averaged 2 per cent. for many years. 





Thus the immigration might fall off immensely, and in 
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fact almost cease, and we should still gain 30 per cent. from 
1880 to 1899. Two per cent. a year for the 644 years from 
the beginning of 1884 till the census of 1890 is taken will 


increase our present population from 56,000,000 to 63,- |- 


900,000. 

Doubtless this rate of natural increase cannot continue to 
be 2 per cent. very long. We can only say that the records 
of immigration and the census prove that that 
hos been the rate for many years previous to 
1880. Should it continue till 1890 and for three decades 
longer our population, without any immigration, after 
1890 would be: 

1890 1900. 1910. 1920. 
65,000,000 79,200,000 96,500,000 117,600,000 

While if the increase in the last three decades shall be as 
it was in the last, and the immigration in the remainder of 
this decade shall be one-half as great as in the past three 
years, the figures will be: 

19). 1900. 1910. 1920. 
67,009,000 87,000,000 113,000,009 147,000,000 

The immense difference in the later decades bet ween these 
twe bases of estimating will be noted. For 1890 the second 
es‘imate is probably the more correct, but for the succeed- 
ing ones we suspect that it is less so, and that for the later 
ones the former a’so is exaggerated. Even were it correct, 
however, it would give us in 1920 less than 1,000 inhab- 
itants per mile of railroad already built, while Europe bas 
a population of more than 3,000 per mile of railroad. 

And if we increase our railroad mileage until 1y20 at the 
same rate as from 1870 to 1880, which included seven years 
when the construction was considered very small, we sball 
have 962,000 miles by 1920, or a mile to about 150 inhabi- 
tants, even at the most rapid rate of growth. Of course we 
shall not build anything like as much railroad, but this 
statement illustrates well what we have been saying for 
years, that the increase in railroad construction at a vastly 
creater rate than the increase in population cannot continue 
many years, and that when the disproportion is very great 
for a few years only itis likely to bring disaster. An addi- 
tion of about 3,500 miles in 1884 would probably be just 
about at the rate of increase of the population, and leave as 
mavy people per mils of road at the end as at the beginning 
of the year. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending Jan. 26 were but 41,095 tons, and for five successive 
vears the shipments of this week have been : 

1889, i881. 1882. 1883. 2884. 
41.775 65.870 80,525 45,029 1,095 

Thus the shipments this year were smaller than in the 
corresponding week of any of the other four years, 834 per 
cent. less than last year, 49 per cent. less than in 1882 (when 
enormous quantities of grain were forwarded on contracts 
at 10 and 124 cents, and notice of an advance of rates had 
been made already), 38 per cent. less than in 1881 (the 
rate being 35 cents), and 1% percent. less than in 1830) 
when the rate was 40 cents, against 30 cents this year, 
while some of the shipments this year were at the 20-cent 
rate of Jan. 5 to 13, and probably many others at cut rates 
somewhere below 30 cents. The profit on the busines: must 
have been very decidedly less than in any other year except 
1882 (when there could have been no profit, because the 
rate was solow), and not half as great as in 1880. 

For seven successive weeks, or rather periods, the ship- 
ments (rate per week) have been: 

—_——_————Week ending ~~ -, 
Dee. 14. Dee.21. Dee.31. Jan.4, Jan.13. Jan.19,. Jan. 26. 
54.195 44,480 37,442 24,795 48,394 65,559 41,095 

Thus in the last week the shipments were the smallest for 
three weeks and 37! per cent. less than in the previous 
week, which indicates that the shipments at 20 cents had 
mainly ceased by Jan. 20. It is the natural effect of a 
large reduction for a short period that shipments should 
ob» anticipated while it is in force, so reducing the 
amount forwarded directly after it expires. Should one 
or two more reductions of the kind (to meet cuts) 
be made this winter, it would probably lead shippers 
to hold longer than they otherwise would, in hopes 
of another reduction, and so would affect business very 
badly. But this effect is nothing compared with that 
caused by secret cutting, and the object to be gained by the 
open reduction to meet secret cuts is worth much more than 
one winter’s business. From January till April there should 
be 400,000 to 500,000 tons shipped to the East from Chicago 
alone—perhaps two or three times as much from all West- 
ern points. The difference between a 20 and a 30-cent rate 
on this Chicago bnsiness is a difference of from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000 in the projits of the railroads. If things go on 
as they have been going the lower rate will be received on 
probably balf or two thirds of the business, possibly on 
much more, and some places and individuals will get the 
benefit of the low rate, while others will not, and will have 
legitimate cause for complaint. If open reductions are 
made from time to time to mest the secret cuts, all shippers 
and all places will fere alike at all times ; the rates will be 
maintained most of the time, though the larger part of the 
shipments may very likely be made during the compara. 
tively short period that the reduced rates are in force. 
Some and perhaps all of the roads will make less this winter 
under the policy of open reductions, but before navigation 
opens the secret cutting of rates will probably be abandoned, 
because it will do no one any good. 








For the week ending Feb. 2 the incomplete report of 
through and local shipments of flour, grain and provisions 
from Chicago eastward gives a total of 44,477 tons, against 
46,051 in the corresponding week of last year, and 53,443 
“ons in the previous week of this year. Of the total ship- 











ments last week, 10,023 tons were flour, 27,065 grain, and 
7,389 provisions. The falling off from the previous week is 
chiefly in grain. 


There has been much talk recently of the great exports of 
wheat from India, and the immense iucrease in them. But 
the figures are not so great as many suppose, perhaps. In 
18838 the imports of wheat and flour into Great Britain were 
equivaleut to 161,514,475 bushels of wheat, of which 20,- 
987,860 bushels (13 per cent.) came from India, and 77,- 
688,580 bushels (48 per cent.) from the United States, The 
Indian exports last year were larger than ever before, 33 
per cent. more than in 1882, and 54 per cent, more than in 
1881. 


We noticed recently the live-stock receipts at Chicago last 
year, and the proportions carried by the several roads from 
the West. The shipments are chiefiy confined to a few roads 
to the East. 1n car-loads they were for the last two years : 





——No. cars. -— —P.c. of total.— 
1883. 1882. 1883. 1882, 
Lake Shore...............20,590 25,220 28.0 35.2 
OS Ere tr .16,978 18,061 23.1 25.3 
OS ere 11.455 16,902 15.6 23.6 
Nickel Plate. . .......... 7,183 33 9.8 er 
RS yt RR 272 7.0 0.4 
alt: SOR <....:.....3. Se 2,681 3.6 3.8 
Se laws cand e canee. ds 667 3,247 0.9 4.5 
CE MEE cc cacedoccsscss SE. | sasees 4.7 rf 
Other roads............... 5,356 5,145 7.3 72 
ER Siig ta vckbedcsasenss 73,460 71,561 100.0 100.0 


There was a slight decrease in the amount shipped, but the 
remarkable fact shown is the much greater distribution of 
them. Besides the two new roads, which took 14}¢ per 
cent. of the whole (though the Chicago & Atlantic was open 
little more than half of the year), the Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh, which had not done a live-stock business pre- 
viously, entered the field, with such success as to take 7 per 
cent. of the shipments, which, however, substantially all 
came from the share of the Fort Wayne, the other Pennsyl- 
vania road. On the other hand, the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
reduced its shipments four-fifths, which is because it carried 
fresh beef instead of live cattle, doubtless. The result is, 
substautially, that it, the Michigan Central and the Lake 
Shore, lost what the Nickel Plate and the Chicago & Atlan- 
tic gained—the first three lost 8,093 cars, and the two new 
ones gained 10,598. This isa valuable business when rate, 
are maintained, and the diversions of it to and from differ- 
ent roads bave considerable significance. The Chicago & 
Atlantic having been open but about half the year, its 4.7 
per cent. is at the rate of 9.4 per cent. of a year’s business— 
nearly the same as the Nickel Plate’s share. The Baltimore 
& Ohio’s shipments were apparently not affected by the en- 
trance of the new roads, and as it carries chiefly to Baltimore 
and Washington it was not to be expected that they should 
be. The Michigan Central was less affected than the other 
leading live-stock carriers, and nearly maintained its rank, 
The Vanderbilt roads together carried 60.5 per cent. of the 
whole in 1882, when there were two of them, and 60.9 in 
1883, when there were three of them. The two Pennsyl- 
vania roads carried 24 per cent. of the shipments in 1882 
and 22.6 last year. 

The *‘ other roads” include the lines to the West, on one 
of which last year and on three the year before more than a 
thousand car-ioads were shipped—perhaps stock cattle. 





The canning of salt beef, which is comparatively a new 
business, now requires an enormous number of cattle—many 
more than were formerly packed in barrels. In Chicago 
down to 1876 there had never been as many as 100,000 cat. 
tle packed. In 1883, 504,987 were used in the canned beef 
trade aloue. The whole of the animal is not canned, by 
any means,the choicer cuts being sold for consumptivn fresh. 
Even in 1882 the canners took only between 280,000 and 
800,000 cattle at Chicago. This business is prosecuted on a 
large scale at St. Louis and Kansas City also, and doubtless 
no inconsiderable proportion of the ranch cattle are con- 
sumed in this way. The product is exported very largely, 
and if we can produce the cattle cheaply enough there will 
probably be a demand for several times as much as we have 
exported heretofore. 





The Prussian government made an offer for the Berlin & 
Hamburg Kailroad which the owners are disinclined to 
accept. The government, however, intimates that it will 
make no better offer, but will take possession by ‘* seques- 
tration,” under a law passed in 18388, if its offer is not 
accepted. By this law it is entitled to take any railroad at 
avy time on paying 25 times the average dividend of the 
five years previous to that when it exercised its option. If 
it exercised this option before the end of 1882 it would have 
to pay <5 Limes 14.5, the latter being the average divideud 
of the past five years. A larger dividend was expected for 
1883. But at ‘his price the stock would bring 37114, and 
there would remain the profits of 1883 to be divided in addi- 
tion. On the annouucement that the company had failed to 
come to terms the stock rose 614 points, to 407, but the 
financial authorities disagree as to whether this was justi- 
tied, some apparently holding that the government offer 
amounted to fully as much as would be obtained under the 
law for seauestration. 

It would probably delight the stockholders of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, the Boston & Albany, the 
Rock Island, the Burlington, or the Union Pacific, if the 
United States would condemn their property and pay them 
25 times their average dividends for the past five years for 
their stock, especially if it paid them in long-date government 
4 per cent. bunds, as Prussia does, <A bill to curb the rail- 
roads by government competition, providing for purchases 
on such terms, would give such a boom to the stock market 
as the utmost efforts of the great stock-owners cannot 





manufacture. There is a chance for a speculation in it some- 
thing like that in whiskey, when Congress imposed a tax of $2 
per gallon, which did not apply to stocks on hand. To get 
$175 in government 4’s worth 120 to 124 for Union Pacific 
stock would be better than a ‘‘ corner” for holders, and 
perhaps if one happened to be a member of Congress and 
happened to have invested $1,000 in margins on a hundred 
shares, bought at 78 or less, it would seem his plain duty to 
vote to make the government protect the people from this 
‘‘giant monopoly,” and make what he had bought at 78 
worth 210 and more, so as to leave a profit of $13,200 on the 
little investment of $1,000, and in proportion for larger in- 
vestments. In this way it will be able to create an irre- 
sistible ‘‘public opinion” in favor of a United States railrcad 
system, which would meet singularly little resistance from 
the owners of the railroads to be bought. Now is a good 
time for the government to buy-in the opinion of some 
stockholders who have found the market falling under them 
and can in no way get it up; but the basis of purchase will 


have to be modified if it is to be at all acceptable to holders . 


of Wabash, Iron Mountain, Texas & Pacific, Erie, New 
York & New England, Ohio & Mississippi, Mobile & Ohio 
and perhaps one or two hundred other stocks, whose price, if 
equal to 25 times their average dividends for the past five 
years, would be zero, or painfully near it. Tosuch stocks, it 
should be said, the Prussian law uf 1838 does not apply. 

If ever the question of state purchas3 does come up in this 
country we see that it is by no means certain that it will be 
opposed by stockholders, and that there is plenty of room 
for it to become very “interesting” to legislators. 





The telegraphs seem much more likely than the railroads to 
become a state institution in our day, and a great deal could 
be said in favor of giving government 3’s dollar for dollar for 
Western Union stock, which pays 7 per cent. and reports a 
considerable surplus in addition. A very great profit might 
be made on the purchase by the government, advocates of 
the purchase might say, and that it would certainly be close 
enough dealing with the Western Union stockholders to 
make them accept 3 per cént. instead of 7. Notwith- 
standing which these stockholders would probubly offer 
very little resistunce, and accapt tha reduction of their in- 
comes with cbeerfulness and resignation; and, possibly, 
some of those cognizant of the negoziations would be caught 
*‘long” of the stock when the contract was completed, and 
close out at 100 what they paid 75 for. 





The number of furnaces in blast Jan. 1 last is reported by 
the Bulletin of the American lron and Steel Association to 
have been 307, against 334 July 1, and 417 Jan. 1, 1883, 
Within a year, therefore, the number of furnaces producing 
pig-iron was reduced more than one-fourth, but three- 
fourths of the reduction was made in the first half of the 
year. 

Of the total reduction of 110 of the number in blast, 43 
were anthracite and 45 char-2oal furnaces, and only 22 were 
furnaces using bituminous coal or coke, though the total 
number of the latter lacks but one of being as great as the 
number of anthracite furnaces, The percentage of decrease 
was 26%4 per cent. in the number of anthracite furnaces in 
blast, 35 per cent. in charcoal, and 1714 per cent. in bitu- 
minous furnaces. The charcoal furnaces are much smaller 
on the average than the others. 

During the year 12 rew furnaces were completed and 17 
were abandoned. At the close of the year, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable outlook, 19 new furnaces were going up; 
at the close of 1882 the number was 27, however. 

There were 683 furnaces completed in the United States 
at the end of the year, of which 307 were in blast and 376 
(55 per cent.) out of blast. Only 25 per cent. of the char- 
coal furnaces were in blast, 53 per cent. of the anthracite 
and 47 per cent, of the coke furnaces, 


The Iron Age has gathered statistics of blast furnaces 
which are particularly important because they give the 
capacity of the furnaces in and out of blast, which bas 
never been done before. This capacity of furnaces in blast 
it reports to have been 83,125 tons per week Jan. 1 last, 
against 106,184 the year before, so that the decrease in 
production was probably 2714 per cent., while the decrease 
in the number of furnaces in blast by its report (which dif- 
fers materially from that of Mr. Swank, of the Lron and 
Steel Association), was 33 per cent., showing that generally 
it is the smaller furnaces that are out of blast. But this is 
not true of all clusses of furnaces, The average capacity of 
the furnaces in blast Jan. 1 in 1884 and 1883 was as fol- 
lows, according to this report, in tons: 


Charcoal. Anthracite. Bituminous 
BEC Gs chinice hie ka 2 8hus eis ots ash ae 264 449 
a ee -- » 111% 233 885 


Thus though the average capacity of each class is larger 
this year than last, the difference is trifling in charcoal fur- 
naces; itis 1314 per cent. in anthracite furnaces, and in 
bituminous, or, more properly, coke furnaves, the increase 
in average capacity is very large, amounting to 16% per 
cent. The average capacity of the coke furnaces is 70 per 
cent. greater than that of the anthracite furnaces, and 
though there is a larger number of the latter in blast, their 
aggregate capacity is but 28,824 tons, against 45,365 of 
the coke furnaces. The charcoal furnaces have but about 
one-fourth the capacity of the bituminous furnaces, so 
that a great decrease in these has comparatively a small ef- 
fect on the quantity of pig iron produced. 

The Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, which was origi- 
nally intended to be a trunk line, to do for Portland some- 
thing like what the Boston & Albany did for Boston, secures 
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but avery light traffic, and probably scarcely any truck- 
line traffic. During the year ending with September last 
its traffic was at the rate of 50 passengers and 9714 tons of 
freight each way daily over the whole length of the road, 
and yet the freight traffic was nearly a sixth greater than 
the year before. The net earnings of the 94 miles of road 
owned, which has a funded debt of $3,068,000, were $49,- 
720 last year and $106,304 the year before. Iu connection 
with other roads the Portland & Ogdensburg makes a short 
route from Portland to Ogdensburg (865 miles), and Ogdens- 
burg is reached by lake vessels from the West. If Ogdens- 
burg were equivalent to Buffalo the Portland & Ogdens- 
burg scheme would have been a promising one; it makes 
Portland nearer than New York to lake navigation. But 
there are different kinds of lake navigation, and the kind 
which is practicable as far down .as Ogdensburg has been 
found so much less economical than the kind practicable 
between Buffalo and the upper lakes that the Ogdensburg 
line of propellers has been abandoned. The large vessels 
that went to Buffalo could not get through the Welland 
Canal, and the small vessels could not compete with the 
large ones. i 

The enlargement of the Welland Canal should, it would 
appear, be of great advantage tu Ogdensburg ; but so far it 
seems not to have been. In fact, when produce gets so far 
down the St. Lawrence it is within 115 miles of Montreal 
and sea-going vessels, and when navigation is open it must 
be much cheaper to send it this way than 345 miles by rail 
o Portland. I. winter produc: does not go to Ogdens»vurg 
to any extent, and what the Grand Trunk carries east on the 
other side of the Atlantic it of course hauls over its own 
road to Portland, though the distance from Ogdensburg by 
it is 409 miles. 








Mr James F. Jovy bas been appointed by the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western as an erbitrator to sit with Mr 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and a third person to be selected 
by them both, and decide the percentage of the west-bound 
freight from New York city which this road shall have. 

Mr Joy should possess special qualifications for such a task, 
having had a very long and wide railroad experience as 
President for many years of the Michigan Central, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Qiiucy, an] other roads, and being 
a man of very unusual ability, well known torailroad men all 
over the country, and commanding their respect. His 
association with the Lackawanna people has not been par- 
ticularly close, we believe; bus Mr Sloan succeeded him as 
President of the Michigan Central, and Mr. Joy is aco-direc” 
tor with Mr. Sloan and tbree other directors of the 
Lackawanna Company io the Wabash board. 


It would hardly be supposed that the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in Manitoba, some 2,000 miles 
from New York, would increase the supply of fish at New 
York, one of the best fish markets in the country; but so it 
is. Tons of pickerel are taken in winter from a very deep 
lake that empties into Lake Winnipeg, some distance north 
of the line of the Canadian Pacific, being driven there, 
apparently, from the colder waters of shallower lakes and 
streams. The temperature of 50 degrees below zero or 
thereabouts that prevails there puts them into fine shipping 
condition about as soon as they get out of the water, and 
they go where there are people to eat them. We may have 
fresh musk ox yet and reindeer vension. 








A chief engineer asks to be informed through the Rail- 
road Gazette of the best station signal—the most reliable 
signal for agents to stop trains with. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads in 1884 as fol- 
lows: 

Geltysbury & Harrisburg.—Extended southward to Get- 
tysburg, Pa., 6 miles. 

Union Pacific.—Track on the Beatrice Extension is com- 
pleted by laying about 19 miles, from Courtland, Neb., to 
Beatrice. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Extended from Rus- 
ton, La., west to Arcadia, 27 miles. 

Tais is a total of 52 miles of new railroad, making 93 
miles reported to date for 1884. The total track reported 
laid to the corresponding date for 12 vears is as follows: 


Miles, | Miles, 
pT eer eee ey Be See eres 84 
BOIS cone a2) nbansebarctes (ee ren 42 
TBBE cscs ws. ceerecoesne a EO 70 
| es See eer ret 110 =| 1875 62 
rrr vy ee Ferrer 32 
Dvn snconnress .ccsesesen We [Mes cen venncbesnasavaence 210 


The statements include main track only, no account being 
taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or sidings. 

The amount of new railroad completed in the early weeks 
of the year depends very much upon the weather, and thus 
far it has been very unfavorable for track-laying, except in 
the far South. 











Railroad Policy in England. 
I, ENGLISH RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


The general questions at issue between railroads and in- 
vestigating committees in England are almost exactly the 
same as here. But the details are far from being the same. 
The character of the business is different; the established 
usages are different; the whole history of the relation of 
railroads to their patrons and to the government is dif- 
ferent. 

The illustrations which are drawn from the English sys- 








tem and the attempts to apply them to American conditions 
are apt to be misleading. Sometimes the facts are wrovugly 
stated. This is especially the case in matters of history, 
There has grown up in this country a set of traditions about 
the early history of the Eoglish railways which might have 
been the work of Ananias himself, Yet these traditions 
appear in almost every popular magazine article or ad- 
dress, and too often find their way into the minds of a 
legislative committee. More commonly, however, the in- 
dividual facts may be stated correctly enough and yet leave 
a mistaken impression, unless we take them in convection 
with other facts, past and present. Almost all attempts at 
direct comparison of rates and servicesare of this char- 
acter. They are likely to be worse than useless, unless we 
have a general knowledge of the conditions which govern 
them. 

It is the aim of these papers to furnish a general view of 
those conditions as far asis possible within a narrow com- 
pass; to examine into the character of the traffic, the preva- 
lence of competition or combination, and the various 
attempts at government control; and to show their effects 
in the railroad business of Eagland to-day. 

Comparing the statistics of the Erzlish railways for 1880 
with the figures of the United States census for the same 
year, we fiod some of the more important facts as follows: 


Great Britain United 

and Jreland States. 

ae oes oo Pee cl 17,933 87.591 
Permanent investment...........$5,544,475 000 $5,182,446.0C0 
ee ar 197.641 59.718 
Gross transportation earnings. . 306,414,000 580,450.000 
POP MG pisces se 158 17,086 5.604 
Transportation expenses......... 163,526,000 352,800,000 
Per cent. of earnings..... .... 533 608 
Net transportation earnings . 142,888,000 227,650,000 
eee 7,868 2,595 
Dividend average .. ........... 4.72 p.c. 2.70 p ec. 


The Uaited K'ng iom pos3?s3es about one mile of railroad 
t> 6.8 square miles of territory; essentially the same pro 
portion asin the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, or 
Illinois. Butif Eigland alone be considered, apart from 
Scotland and Ireland, the proportion is of course much 
greater—nearly the same as in Massachusetts. 

The cost per mile in England has been more than three 
times that in America. The gross receipts per mile are not 
much more than two and a half times as great. Owinz to 
their more favorable ratio between earnings and operating 
expenses, the English net earnings per mile are three times 
as great asthe American. The proportion of net earnings 
to capital is thus about the same. But the Engiish com- 
panies are able to pay a much higher dividend than the 
American, owing to their freedom from heavy fixed inter- 
est charges; for the issue of railroad bonds in England has 
been rigidly limited to one-third of the paid-up capital. 

By a curious coincidence the amount of capital invested 
in railroads in England and the United States is almost 
exactly proportional to the population. 

While it is tolerably easy to compare the extent and 
financial condition of the two systems, it is almost impos- 
sible to compare the amouut of work done, or th: cost of 
doing a given amount of work. The English railways do 
not furnish or even compile ton-mileage statistics. Train 
mile figures we have in abundance. We know that their 
average train-mile expense (1880) is 66 cents ; that their 
receipts per passenger train-mile average $1.10, per freight 
train-mile $1.52 ; but as long as we do not know the average 
weight of freight or number of passengers carried, we can- 
not even guess at what these figures indicate. 

Nor will a direct comparison of rates serve our purposes 
better. The kind of service obtained for a given charge is 
entirely different. Tie Eaglish passenger traffic is essen- 
tially a short-distance traffiz. The goods traffic, in the 
higher classes at any rate, corresponds rather to our express 
than to our freight service in what the railway company 
undertakes to do. If we see English rates cited, we must 
inquire what is demanded of the railway in return for that 
payment before we can make any comparisons with similar 
rates in America. 

The English freight service is to be classed with our ex- 
press on account of its great promptitude, and on account 
of the fact that in so many cases it undertakes the work of 
collection and delivery. This promptitude is, of course, only 
possible on lines of regular traffic; that is to say, in general 
between cities of considerable siz2; but here it is carried to 
a high state of perfection. Goods received by the railway 
companies at Liverpool in the afternoon, and destined for 
London, are forwarded the same night and delivered at the 
door of the consignee on the morning following. Nor is 
this an ex:eptional case. The force employed by the rail- 
way companies for cartage is enormous; its organization, 
for collection as well as for delivery, is thorough; and the 
terminal expenses due to this work form a main item in the 
freight charges of the higher classes of goods. 

In the * Clearing-House classification,” now generally 
adopted by the English railways, the first main division is 
into ‘‘carted” and “ not-carted” goods. The charges on the 
former include collection and delivery. Those on the latter 
do not. The not-carted goods are further subdivided into 
into “ mineral” and “‘ special” classes; the former including 
coal, rough stone, ores, manure, etc.; the latter including 
grain, lumber, unmavufactured metal, etc. ‘The carted 
goods are divided into five classes, numbered in the reverse 
order from our own; that is to say, the least valuable goods 
are placed in Class I., the most valuable in Class V. It is of 
course impossible to make a direct comparison between 
these classes and any system of classification in America. It 
can only be said that there is a general tendency to class 
articles low in England; that a large proportion of the 
goods in Class IV., or even in Class III., would be likely to 
count as first-class freight in this country, while the articles 





in Class V. would generally be sent by express under our 
system. 

The first column of the following table shows the per- 
centage of traffic under each class on the Great Western 
lines for the year 1880, The balance of about one per cent. 
not accounted for is chiefly chargeable to empties. The 
Great Western runs through such a variety of country— 
manufacturing, mining, and agricultural—that its figures 
may fairly be taken as representing the general conditions 
of England and Wales: 


Percentage L. & N. W. rates, 96 miles, 
G.W. traffic. s. andd., per ton. cts. pr. 100. 
30 8s. 4d. 9 


5 ‘Mineral... 58. 
Not carted...) Special... 23.60 13s. 40. 14% 
Rar cis 7.99 22s, 6d. “4 
jII... 4.93 26s, 8d. 29 
Carted....... 4 Ill... 2.55 35s. 0d. 387% 
| IV... ee) 40s. 0d. 43 
{V.. 0.44 55s. 01. 


The local schedule rates, taken as an example in the table, 
are from Nuneaton to London. Nuneaton is on the main 
line of the London & Northwestern, half-way between 
London and Liverpool. [tis a junction of some slight im~ 
portance, but not really a competitive point. The schedules 
from better known places are so complicated with special 
rates as to be almost useless for illustration. 

‘A large part of the mineral traffic is done in cars belong- 
ing to the shippers—‘ private wagons,” as they are tech- 
nically termed. In the early railroad charters it was 
supposed that such ownership would be the rule; but it 
never prevailed in the case of carted goods to auy cousider- 
able extent. Ever since 1845 there has been a certain 
amount of effort to do away with it in the mineral trafic, 
but without any great success. Only on the Northeastern 
lines, where there is little chance of competition from other 
railway companies, have private wagots become an excer- 
tion. There seems to be no good reason why they are 
retained elsewhere. The owners complain of damage and 
detention; the railways complain of waste of space and 
power. Both parties seem to bave good ground for thcir 
complaints. At any rate, the existence of private wagons 
isa source of trouble and expense to tke railways, besides 
giving their trains such an utterly disreputable appearance 
that the uninstructed observer might suppose the companies 
to be on the verge of bankruptcy. Yet the practice stil) 
goes on with but sligbt abatement, and seems likely to go on 
as long as conservatism is the ruling passion in the breast of 
the average Eoglishman. 

The passenger traffice in its three classes is conducted at 
prevailing rates of four, three and two cents per mile re- 
spectively. Practically, the bulk of the traffic is done at a 
two-cent rate. The change in this respect in the last fiffecn 
years is quite noticeable. Fifteen years ago the fast trains 
did not generally carry third-class passengers; now they 
almost always do. At the same time the comfort of the 
third-class carriages has been greatly increased. The result 
has been an enormous development of third-class travel. 
Compariug the figures of 1880 with these of 1870, we find 
that the number of third-class passengers carried had much 
more than doubled, while the first-class had increased but 
slightly, and the second bad diminished considerably. In 
the year 1880, out of the immense total of 541 millions pas- 
sengers carried (more than double the American figures for 
the same year), five-sixths were third-class; so that the third- 
class traffic produced more than twice the gross revenue of 
the two other classes combined. There is therefore but 
slight error in regarding two cents per mile as the normal 
passenger rate in England 

If we compare the prevailing rates of fare with the gross 
earnings of each class, we reach the conclusion that the num- 
ber of passengers carried one mile in England was a little 
over four,thousand millions, or about two-thirds of that ia 
America; so that the average length of a passenger journey 
in England is less than one-third what it is with us. If we 
could make allowance for double countiog in the returns, it 
would probably increase this difference. 

Several causes may be found for this. The passenger 
traffic in London itself amounts in round numbers to a hun- 
dred millions annually. The suburban traffic of London 
and other cities might readily furnish twice as many more. 
All this makes a direct comparison of passenger fares in the 
two countries quite useless for any practical purpose. 

ARTHOR T. HADLeEy. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Notes on Mechanical Engineering. By Henry Adams, 
M.I.M.E, M.LC.E., etc. Published by E & F. N. Spon, 
Loudon and New York. 


This unpretending publication contains a large amount 
of useful information ia a small compass, and should be 
valuable to both students and engineers as an aid to 
memory, containing as it does, numerous facts and figures 
on various branches of mechanical engineering. The fun- 
damental principles of mechanics, the properties of the 
principal materials used in the construction of mechanical 
appliances, and the behavior of materials under strain are 
among the general subjects treated. Some useful memo- 
randa are given as to riveting and caulking, but the figures 
for the speed of cutting tvols, especially for wood-work- 
ing, require a little further elucidation. The limits 
given, 300 ft. to 8,000 ft. per minute, are somewhat wide, 
and would bardly he of much practic:l use to a student. 
The number of cuts to the inch for iron-working tools is 
given at from 16 to 80 to the inch. This seems altogether 
too fine, at least for a railroad or piece-work shop, where 
from 834% 0 12 to the inch is found to give excellent results 
with suitable tools. 

The notes on hydraulic machinery are especially valuable, 
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as the author has had considerable practical experience in | 
this branch of the profession, 

It isa matter of regret that this book is so short, and that 
consequently some of the subjects are treated in quite a 
fragmentary manner. We trust the author will remedy 
this defect in a future edition, as the book would well bear 
considerable expansion. 

The Tabor Steam Engine Indicator, By Geo. H. Barrus, 


S. B., M. Amer. S. M. E.; published by the Ashcroft Manu- 
facturing Co., New York. 


The shape and small siz2 of this book render it convenient 
to carry in the pocket, and with the concise and well- 
arranged contents combine to make it a very useful com- 
panion to any one wishing to take indicator diagrams and 
test the working and consumption of a locomotive or sta- 
tionary engine. 

Reproductions of several indicator diagrams are given, 
some of which show the unequal distribution of steam pos- 
sible on a locomotive when the valves are set by the sound 
of the exhaust ouly. An indicator, when properly fixed, 
enables the exact action of the steam in the cylinders to be 
accurately determined, while valves evenly set in the shop 
when the engine is cold may prove to give a very different 
result when the engine is under steam, and the eccentric 
rods, spindles, joints, etc., are alternately stretched and 
compressed with the work of driving the valves. The dia- 
grams in question prove, moreover, that the ear is not a sul” 
ficiently trustworthy guide in setting valve gear. 

Some comparisons are drawn bet ween the performances 
of the Richards, Thompson, and Tabor indicators, and nume 
rous specimens of diagrams from these different varieties 
of indicators are given. Those who have used the first- 
named will certainly be disposed to consider that better 
diagrams than those shown can be produced at considerably 
higher speeds, when the steam is moderately dry and the 
indicator in fair order. Specimens of diagrams from 
Tabor’s indicator at speeds of 600 revolutions per minute 
are given, which are sufficiently free from undulations and 
other irregularities to be useful. 

The Mechanics of Engineering and of Machinery. By Dr. 

Julius Weisbach. Voj. IIL, revised and enlarged by 

Gustav Herrmann, and translated by J. F. Kline, D. E, 


Professor of Mechanical Eagineering, Lehigh University. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


This isa very complete and elaborate treatise, dealing 
very thoroughly with the various details of prime-movers, 
and machinery generally. It is well and profusely illus- 
trated, and is likely to b2 useful to all those who have a 
familiar acquaintance with higher mathematics and fiad it 
more convenient to reason in algebraical symbols than in 
words. 

The strains, flexure and construction of axles and shaft- 
ng, and the design of bearings, couplings, etc. are fully 
treated, while the properties of differential, non-circular, 
bevel, skew bevel and other varieties of wheels are investi- 
gated. The properties of belts, ropes and wheel gearing of 
various sorts are illustrated and described, mathematical 
formu's being given by which these various methods of 
transmitting force can be correctly proportioned. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a deserip- 
tion and analysis of various forms of link work and par- 
allel motion, and along introductory chapter treats the 
subject of kinematics pretty fully. 

— of Proceedings at Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, 
held at Chicago, June, 1883. 

This is a somewhat larger volume than any of its pre- 
decessors, and bears testimony tu the greater popularity of 
the Master Mechanics’ Association and the increasing 
interest taken by the members in the preparation of papers 
on mechanical subjects. It appears from the report that 89 
members of the Association were present at the convention, 
and that 62 new members joined the Association, which now 
numbers in all 241 members, of whom 15 are associate and 
three honorary members. 

The papers read before the convention are numerous and 
well illustrated, though in many cases but little discussion 
took place. This cannot, however, be said of a paper by Mr. 
F. W. Dean on *“ Improvements in Locomotives,” which was 
somewhat sharply criticised. Some of Mr. Dean’s sugges- 
tions doubtless possessed elements of value, but practical ex- 
perience is able to see rocks ahead which escape the notice 
of younger and more sanguine men. Mr. Dean’s views as 
regards the improved economy in the use of coal possible on 
locomotives deserve attention and were supported by one at 
least of the master mechanics present. 

The committee sppointed at the previous convention pre- 
sented an interesting report on ‘The Best System of Pay- 
ing Premiums to Engineers and Firemen to Induce Econ- 
omy in Fuel.” That recommended by the committee is 
based upon the individual work of each crew or engine, 
compared with an average made for the same work done 
for a previous period of time. An accurate record should 
be kept for each engine, showing the amount of coal con- 
sumed, the miles run, and the average train. From these 
figures are deduced the quantity of coal burnt in perform. 
ing agiven amcunt of work, say, in hauling a car one mile. 
A given figure, say, for example, 4 lbs. per car mile, is 
taken as a standard, und half the value of any coal saved 
on this amount is divided between the engineer and fire- 
man. This is, briefly, the system that has been used 
for some time with great success upon one of our main 
trunk lines. Important savings can doubtless be accom- 
plished by such a system, if carefully worked out, with at- 
tention paid to detail. It certainly seems preferable tothe 
plan whereby on a division the crew burning least coal ob- 
tain the only premium. One skilful crew with a good en- 





giving up the race as hopeless have no incentive to exertion 
in the direction of economizing. With the plan recommended 
by the committee, every crew stands a chance of getting 
some premium, the amount of which depends partly upon 
their own skill, partly on the weather and the condition of 
their engine, and to a great extent upon the relation of 
the fixed amount per car wile to the nature 
of the work the engine is called on to perform. For instance, 
if the trains are exceptionally light or exceptionally heavy 
the consumption per car mile will be increased, and any 
saving will be difficult, while service on a heavy division 
will compare unfavorably with service on a light division. 
As engines stationed at the same round-house may be en- 
gaged in widely differing services, where the consumption 
must vary, owing to gradients, curves, etc., it is somewhat 
difficult to arrange the running of the engines so that each 
crew shall have a fair and equal chance. But there can be 
no doubt that an immense economy can be effected by even 
an imperfect system of premiums for coal-saving, and any 
inequalities can be redressed by a little patience and 
attention to details. The individual crews will soon 
remonstrate should they feel that they have not 
a fair chance of earning as big a premium as their neigh- 
bors. Matters can then be put right, and as the report ob- 
serves, ‘‘if at times trains run irregularly, it is found that 
in three months all have come around all right, and all have 
had equa! show at the easy and hard circumstances.” It is 
recommended that the coal be measured by bulk, not by 
weight, so as to avoid inaccuracies from loss of weight by 
exposure to the weather, and increase of weight by moist- 
ure. The number of cars is ascertained from a blank filled 
up by the conductor, in which are specified the number of 
empty and loaded cars left and taken on at each station. 
Speciments of the necessary special blanks to be filled up by 
the engineers, conductors, station agents, etc., are given in 
the report, which is remarkably complete, and is worthy of 
careful attention, as it is no mere idea, but is founded on 
actual and successful practice on a large scale. 


The report of the committee on ‘‘ Improvements in 
Locomotive Boilers,” is illustrated with drawings of ten 
boilers in use on different types of locomotives on the West 
Shore, Pennsylvania, Lake Shore, Rock Island, Central of 
New Jersey, Philadelphia & Reading, and Louisville & 
Nashville railroads. Mr. C. A. Smith also contributes a 
drawing of a proposed oval boiler, by which a larger 
amount of heating surfacc can be obtained. The commit- 
tee invited the co-operation of English locomotive super- 
intendents, several of whom responded, and forwarded in 
all drawings of five boilers in use on various classes of 
main-line engines. There are thus altogether drawings of 
sixteen different locomotive boilers, and in a majority of 
cases the details of the methods of staying the crown sheets, 
making the seams, etc., are given, showing the pitch of 
riveting, etc. Drawings of most of these boilers have 
already appeared in the pages of the Railroad Gazette. 

The report of the committee simply calls attention to the 
leading peculiarities of each boiler, and does not enter into 
any details as to the relative merits of different methods 
of construction. The drawings, however, contain much in- 
teresting and useful information, which it may be presumed 
that members will digest at their leisure, and come prepared 
at the next convention to seek further information, and 
more fully discuss the requisites for a good boiler. 

A very elaborate report from the Committee on Spark 
Arresters follows, and is illustrated by numerous cuts of 
manifold devices patented and used during the last fifty 
years for the prevention of sparks. The report appropri- 
ately commences by a reference to a contrivance invented 
very early inthe morning of railroad construction which 
actually did prevent sparks. Unfortunately the details of 
this admirable contrivance are not recorded in any history 
which we at present possess,-and consequently a large num” 
ber of engineers and inventors have been more or less vainly 
endeavoring to rediscover this lost secret ever since. Pos- 
sibly the cure was of the nature recommended by a physician 
long since departed. A patient came to him and said she 
had a pain whenever she held her hand above her head. 
‘Then don’t bold up your hand, madam,” was the gruff but 
common sense prescription. 

And similarly it may be possible that this early inventor, 
who, incredible as it may appear, actually lived before the 
days of car-couplers, had the boldaess and originality to 
imagine that the best use for sparks was never to make 
them. Like most simple remedies, it seems difficult of ap- 
plication, but it certainly does seem that if it were possible 
to convert the coal in a fire-box wholly into gas and ashes, 
burn the former in the fire-box and drop the ashes in the 
ash-pan, the evaporative power of most kinds of coal 
would be immensely increased, and the cost and wear and 
tear of spark-arresting devices saved. 

The extended smoke-box is the subject of the next report, 
which is strongly in its favor when combined with brick 
arch, high exhaust and straight stack. The saving in fuel 
is stated to be 20 per cent. on some lines, while the amount 
paid as compensation for fires caused by sparks is either 
greatly diminished or is wip2d out altogether. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly occupied by a long 
and exhaustive lecture on the subject of color-blindness by 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of Boston, who has devoted much time 
and attention to the matter and strongly advocates the 
use of Holmgren’s test for discovering defective vision in 

railroad: mployés. Short paperson the subjects of Check 

Valves, Standard Reamers, Metallic Packing for piston 
rods and valve stems, and a new rig for indicators follow. 
Memoirs of deceased members, J. E. Martin, Howard Fry 





gine can under favorable circumstances make sure of get- 
ting the premium month after month, and other crews 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


The Nuremberg & Firth Railroad, one of the oldest (and 
shortest) in Germany, paid a dividend of 21 per cent. in 
1883, as it has done heretofore for a number of years. 


Recently railroad lines began to carry grain in bulk from 
Russia to Germany, and now the roads forming a line be- 
tween Roumania and Germany are preparing to do so—some- 
thing novel in Europe. One of the reasous given by Rou- 
manian shippers for asking it was that new Indian corn, on 
account of dampness, is apt to be injured if shipped in 
sacks, and suffers less when in bulk. 


In a German railroad paper we find an advertisement 
offering willows to be planted for snow fences. The adver- 
tisement says that they, are used for that purpose now, 
chiefly in England (?), that they serve the purpose perfectly, 
and moreover make a yearly return of something more 
than 3 cents per yard of fence. It says ‘* blood” (red ?) 
willows are best, and it offers them at the very moder- 
ate price of $2 per 1,000 or $18.75 per 10,000, so that it can 
hardly be very costly to try the experiment. The protec- 
tion is needed here much more than in Germany, and there 
are some thousands of miles of roads on the prairies where 
it is probably not too dry to grow willows. 


German papers publish a statement of the number of cars 
and locomotives lighted by gas on the Pintsch system. At 
the end of 1879 but 5,000 cars and 43 locomotives were so 
lit ; now the list enumerates 13,188 cars equipped for burn- 
ing the gas and 442 locomotives. Five of the locomotives are 
iv Holland, and all the restin Germany. The number of 
cars equipped in different countries is given as follows : 


I ok 60ks cde sdenn vada ee eee 461 
ee Pe, ee ee 72 
SE eon 643 | Switzerland............ ... 204 
PN vis sa cecsceceicanas SE Er OE, vac nn cnass . 
DNC é 05k ica Snuonde DOT MD ces Riers cones be cane Wk 


The following American roads are credited with the follow- 
ing numbers of cars lit by Pintsch gas: Erie, 101; West 
Shore, 80 ; New York, Providence & Boston, 5; Chicago 
& Atlantic, 25 ; besides 22 more ordered for the latter, but 
not yet equipped. 





Sir Edward Watkin, at a meeting of the Railway Share- 
holders’ Association, formed to oppose legislation hostile to 
the railroads, contended that competition had given and 
would give better results than any government control, and 
gave the following as the effect on traffic between Man- 
chester and London since 1857, before a second line was 
open: 


1857. 1884. 

No. passenger trains daily.............. 17 60 
No. trains carrying third-class passen- 

OED. os. ccpicvcccedces ecescocsece cos ‘ 60 
Time of third-class trains............ o Bm 5h. 25 m. 
Maximum time of other trains......... 10h 45m. 5h. 50 m. 
Minimum time of trains................ 5 h. 25 m. 4h. 30m. 
eS reer are. S 24s. 6d. 
Second-class fare........ . 258. 20s. 


The third-class fare bas been reduced a few pence. The 
distance from London to Manchester is 189 miles, the first- 
class fare now $5.95, and the second-class $4.87. 

It is remarkable that in the discussions on the subject 
which are frequent now in England, rarely is anything said 
of freight charges and their course. 





In Bavaria afew years ago a fast freight service was 
established, not by running freight trains fast, but by carry- 
ing the goods shipped as fast freight on the first train that 
went after receiving them, avoiding delays en route, and 
giving notice to the consignee as soon as they arrived. It 
is simply favored freight. I1f the train that first passes can- 
not take all the freight waiting at the forwarding station 
the other freight waits till the fast freight is taken; should 
anything make it necessary to side-track some cars en route 
care is taken that these cars have no fast freight. For this 
the shipper pays one-fifth more than the rate on ordi 
nary freight. The service has been so popular that the 
rallroads of Alsace-Lorraine (owred by the German Em- 
pire) bave just introduced it. It will be seen that what is 
done to hasten this freight delays so much the more the 
other freight. There seems to be no change whatever 
in the average time freight is on the road, but those who 
pay the extra 20 per cent. for speed secure that the de- 
lays shall all fall on the other freight. 


The Brenner Railroad first united Germany and Italy. 
Before it was opened there was aimost nodirect interchange 
of freight by land between the two countries, in the year 
before (1866) only 216 tons going from Germany to Italy 
and 1614 from Italy toGermany. The year of the opening 
about 2,500 tons went in both directions, and the next year 
6,882 tons went from Germany and 6,403 to it, and the in- 
terchange increased rapidly until the German exports 
culminated in 1875, when they were 40,210 tons, and the 
Italian exports to Germany were 66,600. The Italian ex- 
ports have grown since, and were 88,445 tons in 1880 and 
but little less in 1881; the German exports were but 27,829 
tons in 1881, but they averaged 30,590 tons for the six 
years ending with 1881. Now the Gotthard Rail- 
road affords another direct route from Germany to Italy 
and is doing a considerable business. The tonnage given 
above, however, we should hardly consider a heavy traffic 
in this country, the greatest movement being at the rate of 
only 286 tons per day in one direction and 216 in the other. 
But these statistics are befure the time of the opening of the 
Gotthard road, which is carrying to Italy coal and iron 
from the Rhbenish provinces, gas coal, and timber from the 
Black Forest and the Vosges, barley, spirits and sugar, and 
bringing thence to Germany vegetables, fruit, wine, poultry, 
cattle ete. Still, it is said that the Germans do not succeed 
as they hoped in Italy against the competition of the French 





| and Samuel J. Hayes; conclude a very interesting and in- 
structive volume: 
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TECHNICAL. 


Old Freight Cers. 


Here and there on some of the old lines of railroad can be 
found a few specimens of ancient car contsruction that pre- 
sent some interesting features when contrasted with modern 
methods. Some old freight cars of the ordinary box pat- 
tern, originally built for the Camden & Amboy road, have 
been in service nearly twenty years. The bodies are 27}¢ 
ft. long, and perfectly straight, although there is no longi- 
tudinal trussing. The only trusses are two %-in. rods run- 
ning crosswise over the transoms, the stiffness of the bodies 
being dependent mainly upon the floor timbers, which are 
of yeliow pine and oak. The sidesills are 444 x 8, the cen- 
tre sills 4 x 8, and the two intermediates 34% x 8in. ‘The 
transoms are 5 x 14. Two crosspieces, four ft. apart, are 
bolted to the floor timbers underneath, and near tbe centre. 
The pillars are bolted to the sills and plates. There are no 
mortises or tenons. The cutside sheathing is %6 in. thick, 
and the roof is supported by oak carlines 2 x 2 in., placed 
16 in, apart. The average weight of the cars is about 18,- 
000 Ibs. We have no means of ascertaining the maximum 
weight of loads carried. Itis claimed that the bodies of 
these cars are lighter, cheaper and more serviceable than 
many of the so-called improved modern styles of construc- 
tion; and special attention is called to the fact that the 
bodies have kept straight all this time without the aid of 
truss-rods. The timber was, of course, sound and well 
selected, free from shakes and sap,—National Car-Builder. 


The Construction of Light Passenger Coaches. 
The following is a résumé of an interesting communication, 
signed ‘'M. C. B.,” which appears in the National Car- 
Builder : 

A passenger car seating 76 passengers, baving 42-in. 
wheels and a body 57 ft. long can be built to weigh only 
40,000 Ibs. The paper wheels will weigh about 1,000 Ibs. 
each, and the two 4-wheel trucks will be about 5,000 Ibs. 
heavier than similar trucks with 33-in. iron wheels. The 
weizht of the car body, therefore, should not exceed 23,500 
los. To build such a car strong enough to stand the wear 
and tear without requiring more repairs than an ordinary 
car requires deviations from the usual style of workman- 
ship. The light small _ stuff commonly used _ in 
joints and _ fittings will not answer, as it lacks 
strength. Most builders’ distrust any reduction 
in the sizes of timbers in car framing, the joints and con- 
nections as usually made being already too weak. Whena 
carline is cut down to % in. andis made of two pieces, or 
when a post is reduced to %% in. the screws must not be 
driven with a hammer. A workman upon light cars must 
learn how to drive a nail, and must know when to stop using 
bis hammer. The need of this will be manifest to any one 
who examines a piece of passenger car framing. <A doz2n 
places will be found where the joints are crippled by ham- 
mer-blows struck without reason. This, in the common 
work, is not serious, but is ruinous in good and light work, 
where small pieces are used. 

The importance of gluing in car work is generally con- 
ceded, butit is seldom well done. Many builders do not 
take the trouble to find out what brand of glue is best 
adapted to the work, and consequentiy miss the ad van 
tages derived from the use of a good article. One kind, 
which partakes of the quality of fish glue. is of great value 
in car work, as it isstronger and more fluid and adhesive 
than the common kinds, and only costs five or six cents a 
pound more. This gine applied to the end of the grain, 
will hold so firmly that a 20-in. stick, an inch square, 
with glued joint in the centre, cannot be broken with the 
hands. Common glu: carelessly made, often remelted and 
used when half chilled, is useless. To derive the greatest 
benefit from the use of glue suitable clamps must be pro- 
vided for the different parts of the work, and the pots must 
be kept hot all the time. If canvasis put on the panels 
and turned up on the posts the job is very nearly perfect ; 
but the difficulty is to get the glue thoroughly rubbed into 
the corners. The whole inside of the panel should be 
covered with canvas which is then glued to the posts and 
secured by both brads and screws. 

The “ship-splice” is another feature in construction that 
suffers from poor workmansbip. Notlong since I founda use- 
less ship-splice in a top plate, the screws were driven so hard 
as to split the plate at each end of the splice, thus making a 
weak place where strength is very essential. Both key and 
screws should be driven just enough and no more. 

In regard to the thickness of ontside paneling opinions 
differ. Formerly about % of an inch in thickness was 
thought about right. Now, however, 3 in. panels are found 
fully strong enough if well canvased on the inside. Thiner 
pauels have been used and done good service, but the can- 
vas was turned up on the posts and well glued into the cor- 
ners, and the glue was kept very hot. My own opinion is 
that 8¢ in should be tbe minimum thickness, when the can- 
ves is notturned up on the posts and attention given to the 
coraers and glue, as above stated. 

{In English cars, ®<-in. panels of teak are used uncanvas- 
sed. Canvased mahogany panels ¥/ in. thick were much 
used 20 years ago and have stood well. In France and Ger- 
many thiu sheet-iron panels are almost universally used 
EpIToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 

A great deal of unnecessary work is expended upon pas- 
senger car roofs. Generally speaking the whole wood 
framing of the sides of the clear-story or raised roof is so 
much superfluous lumber that the short carlines have to 
carry. In many of these roofs the carlines are so much 
curved that their strength is only that of the wood with the 
grain running diagonally or crosswise, and consequently the 
roof construction cannot be lightened without weakening it. 
The furring, as usually put in, is practically useless. This 
is not necessary, as it may be made to contribute to the 
strength of the roof by designing it as a part of*the roof 
framing and getting it out in advance. It can then be gained 
into the carlines or posts of the deck, and do good service as 
an integral part of the structure. In the long run this is the 
cheapest way, although it necessitates more preparatory 
work than the common method. If a light and strong car is 
wanted the blocking must be prepared with as much care 
as the various parts of the frame. The master car-builder 
should be the inspector of his own work as respects the dimen- 
sions of sticks, and especially blocking, and see that none of 
it is an encumbrance instead of a help to the strength and 
stability of the structure. 

Light passenger cars are a paying investment, and the 
extra labor and care required in the building of them is well 
spent. Such cars stand heavy traffic well, require no larger 
outlay for repairs, and suffer no more in the general run of 
accidents than heavier cars, 


Central Pacific Wages. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. bas furnished the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics with a list of its employés, their occupa- 
tion and compensation, as follows: Totahbwumber, 8,986 
persons, comprising 436 clerks with salaries Seeing from 
$50 to $200 a month ; 225 agents from $50 to $225.; 221 
conductors from $85 to $115 ; 18 porters frome to. $90 ; 
4 messengers from $20 to $35; 740 station laborers from 
$60 to $95 ; '704 brake and flagmen from $65 to $80 ; 8,452 
laborers from $35 to $90, 3,888 receiving not more than 
$55 ; 60 pumpers from $65 to $85 ; 195 patrolmen from $41 


THE 


to $55 ; 845 mechanics at $52 to $84; 143 engine wipers | 
at $60.90 ; cleaners at $80 ; 287 steamer hands from $60 to 
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$175; 19 in ship-yards from $84 to $104; 304 engineers from 
$85 to $145 ; 388 firemen from $65 to $80 ; 12 draughtsmen 
from $75 to $200 ; 570 mechanics from $60 to $85 : and 50 
watchmen from $55 to $60. 

Quite a number of these employés receive higher wages 
than are paid on most Eastern roads. 


Strong Cast-Iron. 


Some tests recently made by the Thomas Iron Co. of 
samples of Muirkirk charcoal pig-iron gave unusually 
bigh results. The pig from which the test pieces were taken 
was first cut into four parts by a shaping machine, two of 
the parts being afterward turned down to exactly ,- 
in. diameter. The two pieces were then tested and stood a 
strain cf 12,580 and 18,040 lbs., which was equivalent to 
50,320 and 52,160 lbs. per square inch respectively .—Jron 
Age. 
Electric Railroads for London. 


The London Central Electric Railway seek for powers to 
construct a railway commencing by a junction with the 
authorized Charing Cross & Waterloo Electric Railway, at 
its terminus in Northumberland avenue, proceeding to 
Piccadilly Circus, and from thence passing under the new 
street now in course of formation to New Oxford street. and 
by way of Holborn to Newgate street and tbe General Post- 
office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The line for its entire length 
will be in a tunnel 10 ft. higb. The proposed railway would 
be a great boon to Londoners generally ; and if electricity 
can be relied on as a motor, the tunnel would be free from 
mephitic vapors, which tend so much to destroy the comfort 
of those using the underground railways as at present 
worked by steam. Another scheme is that of the Mid- 
London Electric Railway, who seek for powers to construct 
an underground railway from the west end of Oxford street, 
close to the Marble Arch, to the Royal Exchange, passing 
under and along Oxford street, New Oxford street, Holborn, 
Newgate street, Cheapside, and Cornbi!l. Both lines pro- 
pose to pass through the main thoroughfare of London, cor- 
responding to Broadway in New York. 


General Railroad “Mews 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 

Boston & Albany, annual meeting, at the Meionaon in 
Boston, at 10 a. m. on Feb. 11. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual meeting, at 
the office in New York, Feb. 26, at 10 a.m. Transfer books 
close Feb. 6. 

Florida Southern, annual meeting, in Palatka, Fla., Feb. 
29, at noon. 

Missouri Pacific, annual meeting. at the office in St. Louis, 
March 1], at9a.m. Transfer books close Feb. 9. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, annual meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, March 11. Transfer books close Feb. 9. 

Union Pacific, annual meeting, at the company’s office in 
the Equitable Building in Boston, March 5, at 10 a. m. 
Transter books close Feb. 19. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, March 11. A special meeting will also be held 
at the same place March 22. Transfer books will be closed 
from Feb. 9 to March 24. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Central of New Jersey (leased to Philadelphia & Read- 
ing), 144 per cent., quarterly, payable March 1. Transfer 
books close Feb. 9. 

Chicago &: Alton, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable March 
1. Transfer-books close Feb. 15. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 1% per cent., quarterly, payable 
March 1. Transfer books close Feb, 9. 

Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 31¢ per cent., semi-annual, 
on the preferred stock, and 3 per cent., semi-annual, on the 
—— stock, payable Feb. 15, to stockholders of record 

eb. 4. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain, 114 per cent., on 
the preferred stock, payable Feb. 11, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 2. This is the first dividend since 1865. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, 4 per cent., semi-annual, 
on the preferred stock, and 3 per cent., semi-annual, on the 
common stock, both payable Feb. 15, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 5. 

Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, 4 per cent., semi- 
annual, on the preferred stock, payable Feb. 15, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 5. 

New York, Providence & Boston, 2 per cent., quarterly- 
payable Feb. 11. Transfer tooks close Feb. 2. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad assoc‘ations and 
technical societies will he held as follows : 

Western Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents, annual meeting, at the Burnet House in Cincin- 
nati, Wednesday, Feb. 13, at 11 a.m. Important business 
is to be brought before the meeting. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers, annual meet- 
ing. in Clucinnati, ban og Tuesday evening, Feb. 19. Mr. 
L. E. Warner, Cincinnati, O., is Chairman of the local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. A circular will be found below 
giving the details of the pear e 

Southern Railway & Steamship Association, called gene- 
ral meeting, at the Metropolitan Hotel in Washington, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 19, at noon. 

General Baggage Agents’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in St. Louis, on Wednesday, Feb. 20. 

National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents, regular semi-annual meeting, in Cincinnati, O., 
Tuesday, March 18. 

General Time Convention, Spring meeting, at the Grand 
Hotel in Cincinnati,O., at 11 a. M., on Wednesday, April 9. 

Southern Time Convention, Spring meeting, at No. 46 
Bond street, New York, at 11 a.M., on Wednesday- 
April 16. . 

Railway Car Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. 


<ngineers’' Club of Philadelphia. 

The regular monthly meeting of this club was held Jan. 19, 
Col. Wm. Ludlow, President, in the chair ; 20 members and 
8 visitors present. After calling the meeting to order, 
President Ludlow said : . ‘ 

“‘T deeply regret, gentlemen, that almost my first official 
duty as your President is to appear as a harbinger of ill 
tidings, and to announce to you the death of our past Presi- 
dent, Mr. Strickland Kneass ; a man whom you all knew, 
and knowing, held in the highest esteem—a typical good 
citizen and good engineer, faithful in every relation of life, 
full of industry and conscientiousness, devoted to duty, 
warm-hearted, clear-headed, capable and honorable. 

‘* A special meeting of the board was held on Thursday, 
for the consideration of the best method by which our appre- 
ciation of Mr. Kneass, and our deep regret at his loss, might 





be expressed for transmission to his friends and incorpora- 
tion into the records of the club. 

“It is thought fitting to substitute for the drafting of the 
ordinary resolutious, which bear, perhaps unavoidably, a 
somewhat perfunctory character, the preparation of a me- 
morial, containing such a recital of the history of Mr. Kneass 
asshould more effectively set fortk his distinguished ser- 
vices and example, both to the profession and the com- 
munity. 

“The special committee to whom this duty is assigned 
consists of Messrs. Greff, Chairman, DuBarry, Worrall, 
McClure and Dye, the gentlemen best qualified to discharge 
it.” 

Mr. Wilfred Lewis read a paper upon the * Resilience of 
Steel,” reviewing scme of the means employed for the 
storage of energy, and showing the place occupied by steel 
among them. 

Among tre means now employed, compressed air, hot 
water and the storage battery were cited from an English 
writer as being about equal in value, and as giving out about 
6,500 ft.-lbs. of work per pound of material used. 

Steel springs, according to the same writer, were said to 
yield about 18 ft.-lbs. per pound. In this connection, the 
project of using steel springs as a motor for street cars was 
referred to as the most hopeless of all possible means of 
locomotion. 

To test the accuracy of this statement in regard to steel, 
several experiments were made by the writer upon tempered 
specimens, both for tension and flexure. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the highest results were shown by the flexure of a 
small spiral clock spring weighing 2,040 grains, which gave 
out, when wound up, about 45 ft.-lbs. of energy, or in otber 
words, 154 ft.-lbs. per pound. 

The transverse strength of this steel within the elastic 
limit was found to be about 300,000 Ibs. per square incb, 
and its modulus of elasticity about 30,000,.0C. Such 
extraordinary strength, with such a low modulus, was so 
far beyond conjecture that it seemed to give a new hope for 
the success of the project referred to; but after making the 
necessary allowances for weight of car and efficiency of 
driving mechanism, it was found that not more than about 
20 ft.-lbs. per pound of car would be available for Jocomo- 
tion. [It was therefore improbable that such acar could 
ascend a bill over 20 feet high. 

It was also a matter of doubt whether larger springs 
could be mzde to show results which would even approach 
these figures, and on this account the experiments about to 
be tried might be looked for with some interest. 

Mr. H. C. Liiders presented a description, illustrated by 
photographs, of the acient sbip found near Sandefjord, in 
Norway. 

He also exhibited specimens of rolled and annealed phos- 
phor-bronze of maximum ductility, and consequently of 
minimum tensile strength, and submitted the following 
data of the test thereof : length, 2 in.; diameter, 0.57 in.; 
snbjected to a strain of 12,620 Ibs., equivalent to 53,400 
lbs. per square inch; elongation, 70.5 per cent.; reduced 
area at point where fracture would occur, 0.8 in.: elastic 
limit, about 18.000 lbs. per square inch. Hard-rolied rods 
tested without turning off the surface, have shown a ten- 
acity exceeding 90.000 Ibs. per square inch, 

Mr. Percival Roberts, Jr., gave some account of the re- 
sults of experiments now being conducted by Mr. James 
Christie at Pencoyd, upon the relative elasticity of iron 
and steel structural shapes, 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


The following is provisionally announced for the annual 
meeting in Ciucinnati: 

Tuesday, Feb. 19.—Opening session at 8 p.m Addresses 
of welcome by the Mayor of Cincinnati and others. Read- 
ing of papers. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20.—Sessions for reading papers, morn- 
ing and afternoop. Banquet in the evening. 

Thursday, Feb, 21.—Session for reading papers, etc., in 
the morning. Visits to works and places of interest in Cin- 
cionati and Newport, Kv. Reception in the evening at the 
a of Mr. T. H. Aldrich, Southern avenue, Mount Au- 

urn. 

Friday, Fi b. 22.—Excursion over the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad. Opera Festival in the evening. 

Headquarters will be at the Grand Hotel, where arrange- 
ments have been made for board at $3 per day, bathrooms, 
etc., extra. The rates at other hotels are as follows: Burnet, 
$3 to $4.50; Gibson, $3 to $4.50; Emery, $3 to $4; Palace, 
$3 to $4: St. James, $2.50 to $3. ’ 

The Railway Club of Cincinnati tenders to the members 
of the Institute during their stoy in the city the privileges 
of its rooms in the Ortiz Building, on Fourth street. 

Members intending to be present at this meeting are 
requested to give notice, as early as practicable, to Mr. L. 
E. Warner, 13 Jobnston Buildings, Cincinnati, Chairman of 
the Local Committee. It is highly impcrtant that the Local 
Committee should be able to judge how many members and 
ladies are to be entertained. that adequate facilities may be 
a Members desiring hotel accommodations should 

prompt in giving notice asabove, since the Opera Festival 
will brivg large numbers of other guests to the city. 

Negotiations are in progress to secure reduced rates of 
railway fares for members and ladies attending the meeting, 
and the results will be made known to those members who 
signify to the Secretary their intention to be present. For 
this purpose, and for such further announcementsas may be 
required, it is desired that, in addition to the notice given to 
the Chairman of the Local Committee, members also 
promptly notify the Secretary at New York. 

The following papers bave been promised for this meeting, 
besides others partially promised: 

**Physical Tests of Metals,” by Arthur V. Abbott, New 
York City. 

“Sulphur Determivations in Steel.” by Magnus Troilius, 
Nicetown, Pa. 

“Tables for Facilitating the Heat-Calculations of Furnace- 
Gases containing CO,,CO, CH,, H and N,” by Magnus 
Troilius, Nicetown, Pa. 

‘“‘Purther Determination of Manganese in Spiegel,” by 
George C. Stone, Newark, N, J. 

**Note on the Determination of Phosphorus in Iron,” by 
Frank Julian, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

** Note Concerning Certain Incrustations on Pig-Iron,” by 
Frank Firmstone, Glendon, Pa., and Kenneth Robertson, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

‘The Phospbate Deposits of Canada,” by T. Sterry Hunt, 
Montreal, Canada. 

“A Silver Amalgamation Mill,” by G. W. Maynard, 
New York City. 

“Tbe Test Commission Bill,” by Thomas Egleston, New 
York City. 

“ The Benefit Fund of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.,” 
by Joseph S. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Secretary hegs leave to call the attention of members 
to the subject of the last-named paper, as one of the greatest 
importance and interest to mining and metallurgical indus- 
tries. It is believed that many members of the Institute 
possess valuable experience in the matter of organizing and 
administering funds for the benefit of workmen, and that a 
comparison of opinions and results cannot fail to be gener- 
ally useful. Members desiring to contribute to such a dis- 
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cussion are requested to notify the Secretary, and send to 
him their remarks in writing, if they do not expect to be 
personally present. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes Relief Association. 


The annual report of the Secretary, W. T. Barnard, sub- 
mitted at the quarterly meeting of the Committee of Man- 
agement of the Baltimore & Obio Railroad Employés Relief 
Association in Baltimore last week, shows that the receipts 
during the past fiscal year have been as follows : From pre 
miums of members, $233.964; interest from Baltimore & 
Ohio Co.’s donation of $100,000, and from temporary invest- 
ment of funds, $12,805; balance cn hand at close of last 
fiseal year, $92,011; total receipts, $338,780; disbursements 
to members in payment of accidental benefits and death 
losses during the year, $188,253; to physicians, hospitals 
and for medicines distri! uted among members to prevent 
and check diseases, $13,829: aggregate disbursements, 
$202,087: from the balance, $136,693, there is due for out- 
standing liabilities to members, physicians, hospitals and 
for insurance reserve and annuities, $85,967, leaving the 
net balance, $50,726. 

Durivg the year 8,824 payments were made fo members, 
pbysicians and hospitals, aggregating $197,643, and during 
the 41 months of its existence {he total number of payments 
has been 24,776, costing $538,749, an average of $26.73 
per claim. 

During the zear ended Sept. 30, 1883, the total receipts 
of the saving: fund were: From depositors, $82,555, and 
from all other sources, $26,931; total, $109,486. During 
the same period the withdrawals of deposits amounted to 
$7,762, while disbursements on accountof loans and invest- 
ments were 373,494. 

During the year the association built for members a num- 
ber of bouses, advancing money for this purpose at 6 per 
cent. interest. It also loaned funds for the improvement or 
purchase of houses already constructed. 

The report winds up with very invteresting statistical 
data explanatory of the aforegoing and of the medical 
details of the association. 

Mr. Robert Garrett, President pro tem. of the Baltimore 
& Obio Co., and ex-officio a member of the Committee of 
Management, participated in the debate on this report. He 
said substantially that be had always carefully watcbed the 
progress of the association with much interest, but regarded 
it as an institution exclusively under the control of its mem- 
bers, and feared that even apparent participation in its 
operations by the management of the company was unwise, 
as liable to misconstruction. The management of the asso- 
ciation bad suceeded in building up the greatest benevolent 
railway institution that exists in this or perhaps any country. 
He had watched the constantly growing interest on the 
part of employés, as they realized fully the immense 
benefit of this association, and believed the company 
had profited by an iocreased efficiency of its old 
employés who were anxious toenjoy the benefits it confers, 
and also through the better physical and mental condition 
of those new!y entering the service under the careful medi- 
cal examination inaugurated by the association. He be- 
lieved that if certain additional features, such as superan- 
nuation, free library, iocreased hospital facilities and a 
sanitarium, which were contemplated, can be added to 
those under which provision is made for relief in sickness, 
accident and death, and savings and building features, the 
usefulness of the association would be greatly enhanced. 

In any programme for new features, increased educa- 
tional facilities should receive encouragement and hearty 
support from all who take an interest in the society, because 
the prosperity of those growing up in the service will 
depend upon the extent to which they avail themselves of 
the advantages which the society gives and may /ereafter 
offer them. While the society had done a great deal in 
relieving suffering and want, its members yet experienced 
certain other wants which should be met by additional 
features until all the objects set forth in its charter were 
accomplisted. The society bad already more than fulfilled 
the most sanguine expectations of its founders, and its 
uniform growth shows an improved understanding of its 
missions and the intention of the company in establishing 
it. He commented earnestly upon the advantages accruing 
both to the society and the company from a strict physical 
examination of all new employés, and the necessity for 
wise and conservative action in dealing with the funds which 
accumulate from year to year. 

The Baltimore & Onio, which built the first railroad in 
the United States, over whose lines the telegraph was first 
practically operated, and which has been foremost in a 
great many matters of importance to tbe country, has been 
foremost in the establishing of a society which, if carried 
out to its legitimate end, will do more to bring about the 
proper relations between capital and labor than all the bills 
which can be recommended by your governors, or passed 
by your legislatures. 

He felt great pride in what had been accomplished and 
thought the committee had great cause for congratulation, 
yet he hoped t> ses the time when all the company’s men 
will be taken care of when they become aged and infirm, 
and when they will be provided for in every case of hardship 
that can be imagined ard for which there exists necessity 
for relief. Without being able to commit the compavy in 
any way toa definite programme, he felt certaiu that those 
prominent in the management of the company are very 
earnest to promote the interests of the men in every prac- 
tical war, and he hoped to see the day when every man in 
the service would have a roof of bis own over bis head; 
when they will have pecuniary interests in the vast prop- 
erty of the company, aud when the men who run 
the trains and operate the machinery, and all others 
having steady employment, will be identified with and be 
part owners of the Baltimore & Ohio Co. This was no 
chimerieal idea, because he has seen this result practically 
attained on the continent, where some of our features are in 
operation on railways, and where he had seen that through 
the judicious husbandry of their savings the men became 
joint owners with the capitalists of the largest railway en- 
terprises. 

He wished especially to see a sanitarium and a home for 
aged employés established ultimately, so that when they 
or their families become sick or broken down, or become 
old and infirni, they can by simply devoting part of their 
pension to paying the cost of their board, bave all the com- 
forts and advantages of a well-conducted hotel and home, 
and he thought he saw this in sight witbout improperly 
draining the resources of the association or the railroad 
company. . 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Belvidere Delaware.—At the annual meeting of this com- 
pany (whose road is leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.) 
in Trenton, Feb. 4, Mr. Wm. H. Wilson was chosen Presi- 
dent in place of Strickland Kneass, deceased, and the old 
directors were re-elected. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.--At the annual meeting in 
Worcester, Mass, Feb. 6, the following directors were 
chosen: Calvin Foster, W. W. Rice, Charles G. Reed, 
Stepben Salisbury, Jr., 8. R. Haywood, A. G. Bullock, 
Henry M. Witter, Wm. H, Morse, W. Vaill, Nelson D. 
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White. Frenklin Eaton. The board elected Wm. H. 
Morse President in place of H. M. Witter, and re-elected H. 


H. Marshal! Superintendent, and W. E. Starr, Clerk and 
Treasurer. 


Camden Short Line.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, W. A. Ancrum; Directors, fg. 
Zemp, J. T. Hay, F. P. Beard, S. B. Latham, F. W. EIl- 
dridge, E. W. Parker ; Secretary and Treasurer, J. T. Hay. 
Office in Camden, South Carolina. 


Canadian Pacific.—Mr, Thomas G. Shaughnessy has been 
appointed Assistant General Manager. He was recently on 
the Chicsgo, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. N. J. Underwood is 
appointed Superintendent of the Sioux City & Dakota Di- 
vision. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. W. Hutchinson has been 
appointed Master Mechanic in charge of the shops at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—Mr. H. W. Wynkoop 
has been appointed Superintendent of Telegraph in place of 
O. H. Booth, deceased. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—Mr. E. W. Parker, Super- 
intendent of this road, having resigned, the office is abol- 
ished, and its duties will be performed by the General Man- 
ager. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.—Mr. T 
W. Ransom bas been appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Indianapolis & St. Louis Division in place of J. K. Lape, 
resigned. 


Connotton Valley Ry.—Samuel Briggs, Receiver, an- 
ounced the following appointments on Jan. 19, to take 
effect on that date: Auzustus Thierry, Treasurer ; Fred. 
E. Smith, Auditor ; O. D. Leisenring, Chief Engineer ; B. C. 
Bosworth, Master Mechanic; R. D. Briggs, Master of 
Transportation ; Fred. W. Jones, Road master; Day & 
Lynch, Attorneys. V. Menuez, Jr., was appointed Train 
Dispatcher on Jan. 20, 


Cumberland Valley.—The following notice has been issued 
by Mr. Thomas B. Kennedy, President of this company: 
“Mr. W. L. Ritchey has been appointed Auditor Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad, in place of John L Bitchey, de- 
ceased, the appointment to take effect Jan. 29, 1884.’ 


Delaware Division Canal.—At the annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5, the following managers were elected: 
J. W. Woolston, I. V. Williamson, J. 8. Harris, E W. 
Clark, F. C. Yarnall, 8. F. Corlies, F. R. Cope, E. Roberts, 
Jr., T. McKean. 


Fall Brook Coal Co.—Geo. J. Magee, President, announced 
on Dec. 31, 1883, that H. A. Horning, previously General 
Agent of this Company, had been appointed Traffic Mana- 
ger, in charge of the passenger and freight trattic. His 
appointment took effect on Jan. 1. Also, on Jan. 22 that 
J. B. Terbell had been appointed Car Accountant of this 
company, in place of C. K. Minor, resigned, dating from 
Feb. 1. 


Fitchburg.—Circulars have been issued by this company 
which announce that from Feb. 1 Mr. E. K. Turner, Chief 
Engineer, will take charge of the department of main- 
tenance of way, including all matters of construction and 
repairs, and at the same time be relieved of his duties as 
Assistant Superintendent. Mr. J. R. Hartwell has been 
appointed Train-Master of the Fitchburg Division, and Mr. 


W. J. Fox Train-Master of the Fitchburg & North Adams 
Divisiop. The train-masters will have full supervision of 


freight train conductors and brakemen, with the responsi- 
bility of employing or discharging the same. 


Gettysburg & Harrisburg.—Mr. Wm. H. Woodward is 
Superintendent of this road, with office at Pine Grove Fur- 
nace, Pennsylvania. 


Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.—At the annual 
meeting in Philadelpbia, Feb. 5, the following were chosen: 
President, B. Andrews Knight; Directors, Rathmell Wil 
son, John Devereux, I. V. Williamson, James Long, Jumes 
Whitaker, Joseph H. Trotter, William P. Jenks, C. W. 
Wherton, Thomas R. Patton, Jacob Naylor, Spencer M. 
Janney, William J. Barr. 

B. Andrews Knight, President, announces that Geo. I’. 
Gage bas been appointed General Manager of this road, the 
old title of General Superintendent having been abolished. 
He will continue to discharge the same functions at the 
Huntingdon office, under the new as uuder the old title. 


Kentucky Central.—Mr. C. W. Smith has been appointed 
General Manager. He holds the same position on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 


Massachusetts Railroad Commission.—Mr. Wm. A. 
Crafts, who was Clerk of the Commission from its first or- 
ganization until he was displaced by Gov. Butler a few 
months ago, has been restored to his old position, for which 
he was so eminently fitted. 

Soon after his inauguration, Gov. Robinson addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Thomas Russell, Chairman of 
the board : 

‘* Dear Sir: Some weeks since you addressed me a com- 
munication calling my attention to the character of the ser- 
vice rendered by the Clerk of your board, and signifying a 
desire to express to me in full your judgment upon his 
efficiency in said capacity. Having in view the proper per- 
formance of duty to your board, Ishould be pleased to know 
from you whether, in the opinion of yourself and your asso- 
ciates, Mr. Litchman is a conipetent, reliable, trustwortby 
man in a degree satisfactory to the board and to the rea- 
sonable demands of the public interests.” 

To this letter Mr. Russell returned the following answer : 

‘*Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to the clerk- 
ship of the board, I would say that Mr. Crafts acted as Clerk 
from its organization in 1869 until bis removal in 1883, 
serving with entire fidelity, and devoting all his time and 
attention to his official duties. 

‘Tt is no reproach to his successor to state that Mr. Crafts’ 
removal wasa serious injury to those who have dealings 
with the Commissiopv. For no man could at once fill the 
place, and no man could ever become master of the details 
of transactions extending over a space of 14 years, includ- 
ing a great variety of transactions. 

‘*Mr. Crafts had become familiar not only with the 
records and reports of the board, but also with the vast num- 
ber of matters never recorded or reported. He knew the 
full history of railroad enterprises, hearings and investiga- 
tions—knowledge equally rare and valuable. 

‘Such information is the more desirable in a clerk, be- 
cause, while the commissioners are inspecting roads or hear- 
ing cases in distant places, he is in charge of the office and is 
expected to answer many questions, 

** The possession of these facts, with his industry, prompt- 
ness, fidelity and courtesy, made Mr. Crafts a general favo- 
rite with persons having business here ; and his withdrawal 
caused much regret. 
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with a view to the public interests the early restoration of 
Mr. Crafts to bis old place isa simple act of justice to the 
community, so far as it is interested in railroad matters, 
and that in my belief it will be a benefit to the public 
service. 

Gov. Robinson thereupon issued an order removing Mr. 
Litchman and restoring Mr. Crafts to his old office. 


Meriden & Cromwell.—At the annual meeting in Meriden, 
Conn., Feb. 3, the following officers were chosen: President, 
H. C. Wilcox: Secretary, C. L. Rockwell; Treasurer, A. 
Chamberlain. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. A. R. Trew has bean appointed 
Assistant Engineer in charge of Niagara River Bridge. 
Office at Suspension Bridge, N. Y 


Missouri Pacific.—John Hewitt has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of Machivery of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Division, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
vice O. A. Haynes, and John Hodge, Master car-Builder, vice 
H. H. Sessions. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—At the annual meeting, 
Jan, 22. the following directors were elected : Will T. Mar- 
tin, R. F. Learned, Jas. Surget, Geo. M. Brown, T. T. Hart, 
Geo. W. Koontz, J. C. Schwartz, T. Otis Baker, J. N. Car- 
penter. R. L. Saunders, W. R. Kirby, A. D. Rawlings, 
Louis Botto. Subsequently the board met and elected the 
following officers : President, Will T. Martin ; Secretary, 
J. M. Kern ; Treasurer, Geo. W. Koontz. 


Newark, Somerset & Straitsville.—At the annual meeting 
in Newark, O., Jan, 23, the following directors were elected : 
Robert Garrett, Samuel Spencer, Osmun Latrobe, Orland 
Smith, G. J. Foreacre, T. J. Davis, Wm. Shields, J. C. Lar- 
will, C. H. Kibler, David Lee. W. H. Harrison. The board 
elected David Lee President; J. Hope Sutar Secretary. The 
road is Jeased to the Baltimore & Ohio. 


New York, Lake Erie d& Western.—The following circu- 
lars from President H. J. Jewett are dated Feb, 1: 

‘* KE. S. Bowen has been elected one of the Vice-Presidents 
of this company, vice Robert Harris, resigned. He will act 
for the President in all matters connected with the roadway 
and structures, real estate, and the operations of the trans- 
portation department, and in the discharge of such other 
— as the President may from time to time assign to 
nim. ; 

‘*B. Thomas is hereby appointed General Superintendent 
of this company, with headquarters at Jersey City, and 
will assume the duties of his office immediately. 

“D. H. Blackham is hereby appointed Superintendent of 
Transportation of this company and will assume the duties 
of bis office at once.” 


New York, Ontario & Western.—Mr. J. E. Childs has been, 
at his own request, relieved from his duties as Assistant 
General Superintendent New York, West Shore & Buffalo 
Railway, in order that-he may give his entire time to his 
duties as General Superintendent New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway. 


New York, Providence & Boston —Mr. D, S. Babcock, 
Vice-President and General Manager, issues the following 
general order : 

‘“*Mr. J. B, Gardiner, Superintendent, who has heretofore 
acted as General Freight Agent of this company, is hereby 
relieved from the duties pertaining to the freigbt depart- 
ment, in accordance with the changes noted below : 

‘‘Mr. E. F. Bradford is hereby appointed General Freight 
Agent of the company, to take effect Feb, 1, 1884, 

‘* Station agents will refer all applications for rates, and 
report all over, short, and damaged freight, direct to 
General freight Agent, and will be governed by his instruc- 
tions, 

‘All claims for loss or damage must be referred to the 
General Freight Agent, who will, after investigation and 
approval, forward the same to A. R. Longley, Jr., Secretary 
of the Company, for payment. 

“Mr. A. K. Tillinghast is hereby os “8 
Providence station, in place of A. F. 
assume his duties from this date.” 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Mr. Charles D. Gor- 
ham has been appointed Assistant General Superintendent: 
His office will be at Weehawken Passenger Station. Ap- 
pointment took effect Feb. 1. Mr. Gorham, who was 
recently on the Chicago & Northwestern, succeeds Mr. J. E. 
Childs, who will bereafter give bis whole time to his duties 
as General Superintendent of the New York, Ontario & 
Western road. 


nted local agent at 
Kenyon, and will 


Norfolk & Virginia Beach.—The officers of this road are 
as follows: Marshall Parks, President; J. M. Dicky, Gen- 
eral Manager; W. J. Welsh, Treasurer; H. W. Page, Secre- 
tary; A. J. Armstrong, Auditor. 


Northeastern, of Georgia.—Hon. Pope Barrow has been 
elected President of this company. 


Northern Pacific.—The following order was issued Feb. 1 
by Mr. T. F. Oakes, Vice-President and General Manager: 

** John Muir baving resigned the position of Superintend- 
ent of Traffic and accepted that of General Manager of the 
Oregon Improvement Co., the following appointments are 
hereby announced: J. M. Hanaford, General Freight 
Agert in Chicago of the main line and branch office at St. 
Paul; Charles 8. Fee, General Passenger Agent, in charge 
of both passenger and ticket departments, main line and 
branches, office at St. Paul; H. C. Davis, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, office at St. Paul; A. D. Charlton, Gen- 
eral Western Passenger Agent, office at Portland, Oregon. 
The official designation of A. L. Stokes will be in future 
Assistant General Freight Agent, office at Portland, Oregon. 
The appointments will take effect March 1, 1884,” 


Owensboro & Nashville.—The present list of officers of 
this road isas follows: Milton H. Smitb, President; W. 
M. Newbold, Superintendent; H. C. Gans, Treasurer and 
Auditor: R. 8S. Bevier, Chief Attorney; S. L. Chambers, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Pennsylvania.— Mr. W.'Hazell Wilson having resigned his 
position as Real Estate Agent of the company to become 
officially connected with some of the branch lines, Mr. John 
C. Wilson (late Assistant to ths Chief Engineer) has been 
appointed Real Estate Agent. 


Pennsylvania Company.—Mr. Edmund Yardley has been 
appointed General Car Accountant, with office at Alle- 
gheny, Pa. He willhave charge of all car records. 

Mr. H. W. Wynkoop bas been appointed Superintendent 
of Telegraph in place of O. H. Booth, deceased. - 


Petersburg.—Mr. L. E. Clark has been appointed Treas- 
urer in place of W. P. Taylor, deceased. Mr. George F. 
Jones succeeds Mr. Clark as Auditor and Purchasing 
Agent. . 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The following circu- 
lar from Mr. James McCrea, Manager of this road, is dated 
Columbus, O., Jan. 31: 





‘While I fully appreciate the abilities and_ merits of his 
successor, it is a plain duty to state to your Excellency that 


‘*Mr. H. W. Wynkoop has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of Telegraph, vice O. H. Booth, deceased. The ap- 
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pointment to date from Jan. 1, 1884. His duties will be 
as follows: 

** First. He will have general supervision of the condition 
of all lines of telegraph wires conuected with the operation 
of the Southwest system. 

“Second. He will communicate freely with the division 
superintendents, their division operators, and the district 
superintendents of the Western Union Telegraph Co., in 
regard to matters connected with the condition of the lines 
and the prompt transmission of business. 

‘Third. He will pay particular attention to the distri- 
bution and use of such supplies as are required for the con- 
struction of new and repair to old lines, and see that they 
are used to the best advantage. 

“ Fourth. He will communicate from time to time with 
the Manager of the Southwest system, and the General 
Superintendent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., in 
regard to general questions concerning the mutual interests 
of the companies and the fulfillment of the terms of the 
contracts existing between them. 

‘Fifth. He will be sided by an Assistant, who will trans- 
act business in his name. 

** Sixth. His office will be at Columbus, Ohio.” 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. L uis Leased Lines.—At 
the annual meetings in Columbus, O., last week, directors 
were elected as below by the companies named, whose roads 
are leased to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis: Little 
Miami.—Directors, Louis Ballauf, Henry Hanna, Julius 
Dexter, L. B. Harrison, Frank J. Jones, A. D. Bullock, 
Charles P. Cassilly, W. H. Clement, Thomas D. Messler, 
Joseph H. Rogers, J. R. Swan, William Worthington. 
Columbus & Xenia.— President, J. R. Swan ; Directors, H. 
C. Noble, J. W. Andrews, P. W. Huntington, G. M. Par- 
sons, William B. Hayden, Henry Hanna, C. P. P. Cassilly, 
Thomas D. Messler; Secretary and Treasurer, Robert 8. 
Smith. 


Providence & Worcester.— At the annual meeting in Provi- 
dence, R. L, Feb. 4, the following directors were chosen : 
Jonas G. Clark, Lyman A Cook, John W. Danielson, Joseph 
G. Davis, Moses B. 1. Goddard, Frederick Grinnell, Josiah 
Lasell, Estus Lamb, George A. Leete, David K. Phillips, 
Oscar J. Rathbun, Gideon L. Spencer, Elijah B. Stoddard, 
Benjamin F. Thurston, Charles E. Whitin. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Mr. W. L. Van Nest is ap- 
pointed General Eastern Agent for this company, with 
offices at 229 Broadway, New York, and 306 Washington 
street, Boston, vice Mr. W. P. Robinson, Jr., resigned. 


Savannah, Florida d& Western.—The following circular 
from Superintendent R. G. Fleming is dated Savannab, 
Ga., Jan. 26: 

‘*Mr. UO. W. Jackson is hereby appointed Master of 
Transportation. Appointment to take effect on the Ist 
proximo.” 


Sinaloa & Durango.—Mr. Robert R. Symon has been elect- 
ed Vice-President and General Manager, in place of Edward 
P. North, resigned. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk.—Mr. B. F. Jervis is 
now Assistant Treasurer of this company, with office in 
Toledo, Obio. 


Union Canal.—At the anvual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 5, the following were chosen: Grant Wiedman, Presi- 
dent; Frederick Fraley, George deB. Keim, T. C. Zulick, 
W. A. Church, Charles H. Quarles, Managers; George S. 
Bowman, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Union Pacific.—This company has just issued a bulletin, 
apts. passenger staff abroad, which is this: 

M. T. Dennis, New England Agent; J. S. Smitb, A. C. 
Harvey, traveling agents, Boston, Mass. 

J. E. Parker, Traveling Agent, Montreal. Quebec. 

F. Knowland, General Eastern Agent ; J. F. Wiley, City 
Passenger Agent, New Yerk. 

G. W. Keeler, General Agent; W. P. Cooley, Traveling 
Agent, Philadelphia. 

D. E. Burley, Traveling Agent, Baltimore. 

C. 8. Blackman, Traveling Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. F. Herman, Traveling Agent, Cleveland, O. 

Ira P. Griswold, Traveling Agent, Detroit. Mich. 

J.D. Welsh, General Agent, Cincinnati, O. 

T. C. Hirst, Traveling Agent, Columbus, O. 

N. Height, Traveling Agent, Louisville, Ky. 

A. 8. Burges, Traveling Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. B. Quinlan, Traveling Agent, Chicago, Il. 

T. B. Gault, General Agent; Geo. Young, City Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Tl. 

R. P. Rollins, Traveling Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoyt Sherman, Jr., Traveling Agent, Chicago. 

N. C. Treat, Traveling Agent, Quincy, Iil. 

J. F. Aglar, General Agent; E. R. Tuttle, Traveling 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. K. Cornell, General Agent; J. B. Reese, Traveling 
Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

T. H. Russell, Passenger Agent, Deadwood, Dak. 

Geo. Ady, General Agent; D. L. Sturgis, Traveling 
Agent, Denver, Col. 

W. C. Borland, General Agent, Salt Lake City, Uteh. 

J. J. Fallon, Traveling Agent, Helena, Mont. 

D. W. Hitchcock, General Western Passenger Agent ; C. 
L. Hanna, Traveling Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 

George J. Cowan, Assistant General Western Passenger 
Agent, Portland, Oregon. 


United States Rolling Stock Co,—At the annual meeting 
in New York, Feb. 5, the following trustees were chosen: 
H. R. Baltzer, Frederick W. Foote, Wm. H. Guion, A. 
Hegewisch, Cyrus D. Roys. The board re-elected A. Hege- 
a President; Thomas F. B. Parker, Secretary; C. Benn, 

reasurer. 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira,—The following officers have 
lately been appointed, with offices at Elmira, N. Y. : George 
S. Sadler, Superintendent ; V. B, Myrtle, Assistant General 
orear’ and Passenger Agent ; Edward Mahler, Purchasing 

gent. 


Virginia Midland.—Mr. George S. Scott has been chosen 
Vice-President in place of Col. A. L. Rives. Col. Rives con- 
tinues General Manager of the road. 


Wisconsin, Jowa & Nebraska,—At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 21, the following directors were chosen : Dr. Sbrader, 
J. B. Hatter, W. J. Schell, H. W. Fyffe, E. B. Moore, John 
Whetstone, C. F. Lovelace, Lyman Parsons. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. J. K. Lape bas resigned his position as Division 
Master Mechanic of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis road. 


—Mr. Russell Harding has resigned his position as Resi- 
dent Engineer of the International & Great Northern road, 
and will go into the lumber business. 


—Mr. Henry A. Chace, for a number of years Assistant 
Superintendent of the m & Providence road, died at 


his residence in Pawtuxet, R. L, Feb, 5. 


—Mr. L. W. Sandiforth, late Superintendent of the Dan- 
bury & Norwalk road, has accepted a position in connection 
with the building of the new Hartford & Harlem road. 


-—Mr. Theodore Hartman has resigned his position as 
General Superintendent of the Little k & Fort Smith 
and the Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas roads, to 
take effect March 1, next. 


—Mr. Daniel Hardy has resigned his position as Division 
Superintendent of the Atlantic & Pacific road, and will, it is 
said, accept a position on a northwestern road. He served 
ou the Denver & Rio Grande and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe before going to the Atlantic & Pacific. 


—Samuel A, Medary, for several years past Paymaster 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, having resigned, it 
is stated by the Cincinnati papers that his resignation was 
caused by the discovery of a deficiency in his accounts, the 
amount of which is still uncertain. The company has so tar 
withheld all information in the case, although it is said that 
its officers admit that there was a considerable deficit. 


—Mr. Marry E. Packer, President of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co.,died at his residence in Mauch Cbunk, 
Pa., Feb. 1, aged 33 years, after a long and painful illness. 
Mr. Packer was a younger son of the late Judge Asa 
Packer, who was for many years President of the Lehigh 
Valley Co. He graduated at Lehigh University, at Beth- 
lehem, in 1870, and was soon after given a position on the 
road. Heservedin various capacities until 1879, when he 
was made Superintendent of the New Jersey Division and a 
director of the company. In 1881 he was made Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company, and shortly after President, succeed- 
ing his father. He was considered a young man of much 
promise, but as President of the company had been able to 
do but very little active work on account of ill health. He 
leaves a widow but no children. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 








* Deficit. 


Weekly reports of earnings are generally estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Grain Movement. 


For thé week ending Jan. 26 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight qn! Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 








Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
Year receipts. hi ts. receipts. 
839,521 1,546,128 
2,272,058 - 2,662,375 
1,350,918 1,778,971 
1,571,994 3,691,835 
56,550 2,053.5) 
3,156,232 1,905, 
1,875,475 2,726,600 
508,697 2,128,505 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern market for the 
week this year were 1,000,000 bushels more than last year, 
when they were greatly reduced by snow blockades, and 
larger than in any other year except 1882. They were, 
however, 815,000 bushels less than in the previous week of 
this year. The shipments of these markets were also larger 
than in the corresponding week of any previous year except 
1882, when the rates were the lowest ever known. The 
receipts of the Atlantic ports were exceeded last year, in 
1880 and in 1878, but they were 514,000 bushels more than 
in the previous week of this year, and were the largest for 
six weeks. Last year there was no week in the winter when 
the Atlantic receipts were so small. 
Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending Jan. 26 
have been, for five years: 
1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls.... DBASE... .cvsaces 101,920 303,028 98,450 
Grain, bu..... 1,755,511 2,209,785 981.027 2,333,814 1,690,621 
The exports were thus smaller this year than in any of 
the others except 1881. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 26 are reported as 
follows: , 


884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite ...022.02.0 oe 25,651 265.616 [. 160,035 60.2 
Eastern bituminous ..... 162,142 155,606 IL. 6,536 42 
Coke.......+ Mea aininloe tits 53,446 61,647 PD. 8,01 182 


The anthracite market is quiet, although some additional 
demand for domestic purposes has been caused by very cold 
weather. 

The seaboard bituminous trade is a little more active, 
and the usual contest for the large railroad and manufac- 
turing contracts has begun. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Jan. 26 was: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 

Line of road ......... 0 ......+: 133,390 49,258 182,748 
From other lines .............. 48,515 4,088 52,603 
RRS ey tors ieee 181.905 53,446 235,351 


The total tonnage this year to Jan. 26 was 8,861,446 tons, 
again st 903 613 tons to the jing date last year; a 





decre ase of 42,167 tons, or 4.7 per cent. 
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Cumberland coal tonnage for the month ending Feb. 


2 is 
reported by the Cumberland Civilian as follows : 

Shipments from mines : 1884. 1883. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
Cumberland & Penna......... 105,594 107,922 D. 2,523 22 
George’s Creek & Cumb...... 16,341 24,186 D. 13,845 577 
West Va. Cent. & Pitts....... 32,234 19,945 L 12,289 61.5 
Direct toB. & O.... ......... 113 565 D 452 80.0 

Rei fle Aerie 148.282 15v,618 D. 4.336 2.8 

Shipments out of region : 

Bait Olid B. Bu... econ. 126,813 128,263 D 1,450 1.1 
Pennsylvania R.R..... ... 21,4 24,355 D 2.886 119 
aa emt le lS 148,282 152,618 D. 4,236 2.8 

Loca! deliveries are included in the Baltimore & Ohio 


tonnage for the month. 

The anthracite coal tonnage passing over the Belvidere 
Division, Pennsyivania Railroad, for the month of Ja: uary 
was as follows: " 





1884 1883. Ine. or Dec. ?. c. 

S. Amboy for shipment... 37,818 63,954 D. 26,136 40.8 
Local points on N. J. divs. 66,577 64,027 I. 2,530 4.0 
Co.’s use on N, J. divs..... 17,011 12,471 I. 4.540 363 
oe Se 121,406 140,452 D. 19,048 «13.6 


Of the total this year 97,456 tons were from the Lehigi 
Region, and 23,950 tons from the Wyoming Region. 
ctual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the month ending Feb. 2 was: d 





1884, 1883. Decrease, P. c. 

Broad Top coal......... . 18,136 21,%04 3.758 17.! 
Cumberland coal......... 23,335 26,611 3,276 19.22 
ORG Siccn ts nea bobs tevin 41,471 48,505 7,034 14.5 


The Broad — coal is mined on the line; the Cumber- 
land coal is hauled through from Mt. Dallas to Huntingdon 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Petroleum, 


The production of the Pennsylvania and New Yor oil 
fields for December is given by Stowell’s Petroleum Iic- 
porter as follows, in barrels of 42 gallons: 


1883, 1882, Ine. orDec. P.c 
Railroad Earnings. Frodustion a dkveadl neeaeee 1,000,008 : ; Ba! ans 4.8 
Earni ° Shipments............. 1,749, 1,121,45: " 094 560 
ings for various periods are reported as follows: Stock, Dec. 31... . ... 35.745,632 34,596,612 1. 1,149,020 3.3 
Month of January: eons ue Inc. or Dec, Pc, | /Poducing.wells....... 20,6 18, 4 2,606 14.5 
Central Iowa..... $110,918 77,309 1. $33,669 43 5| The production was exceeded in four other months of 
Chi. & Alton...... 812 646,385 1. 14.427 2.2] 1883, inevery month but one of 1882 and in every month 
Chi. & East. Ml... 126,091 138,864 D. 12,773 9.2|of 1881. Of the total production the Allegbeny District in 
~ 4 ¢. res. " po 4 sees » aren 7. New York furnished 15.7 per cent., the Bradford District in 
ep i 4 - a 7 . ‘ B 7. i , ictri vaoge 
Chi,’ & Northwest, 1,462,300  1357/600 I. 104700 7.7 Desein 100 per en oe Warren District 15.7, and the Lowe: 
Se” be 343.100 312,900 I. 31.100. 9.9] . The shipments, which have for several months excecdd 
Denver & R.G... 474,910 448,500 I. 400 5.9 | the production, again fell below it in December. 
Det., Lan. & No.. 89,854 107,432 D. 17,578 164] The stock, which is all in the pipe lines, increased 238.979 
Long Island..... 133,891 129,993 I. 3,898  3.0| barrels during the month, that being the excess of produc: 
Louis. & Nash.... 1,037,C00 1,118,735 D. 81.735 7.3 | tion over shipments. 
att. Pape - wns A, i. Myon my! During the month 272 new wells were completed and 25 
Net earnings... 4,539 70843 D. 25304 35.6) 4ry holes were developed. At the close of the month there 
Roch. & Pitts.... 7,304 25,734 I. 41,570 161.5 | Were 263 wells in process of drilling. 
St.L.& San F. . 319,610 278,273 OL 41.337 14.9] Of the shipments reported from the wells 406,904 barrels, 
St. P. & Duluth.... 72,768 71,461 I. 1.307 1.8)or 23.3 per cent., were by rail, and 1,342,643 barrels, or 
St. P.,.M.&M.... 449,185 489,541 dD. 40,356 8.21 76.7 per cent., by pipe line. 
Shenandoah Val.. 41,286 36,719 1. 4,567 12.4) Shipments out of the region were as follows: P.c.cf 
Third week in January; Barrels. total. 
Bur. p. ss eves ashes Kaxensh us sep cqesayeuens 742,764 42.4 
& Northern econ 53,900 $43,388 I $10,512 4] Philadelphia............ ...... dgavesndaven abet 153,276 88 
Ches. & Ohio..... 59,076 52,555 L OE, ; MD MINI 55.524 dseessacdees baeshe ona ghhuannbbs 5,427 0.3 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 10,479 9,966 I 51% ee PE aco oc, ocinocbie. tc bius tue. Bae¥a ph dbce 372,218 213 
Ill. Central....... 243,900 267,419 D 23,519 re I Tac kb-nvks 0 ace nadass¥ doedaees 440%nes 5d, -4 3.2 
. SGI. dc ccxes cobsndsobees ours bstusentvd 27 0.5 
eT a. 1882, RMD ncn sucha fecsutinsoenhs.«densuh oivapedir’ 218.746 12.5 
New Or. &N.E... $51,340 a a ee a te .. | Refined at Creek refineries.......... -..c0s:se+0+ 192,886 110 
Phila. & Read ... 2,297,643 $1,795,372 I. $502,271 280 a . 
A Net earnings. 885,557 838,609 I 46, 5.6 ss Total..... - . * 2 . 1 ove th an us ee “ eeses 1, pane yr 
. . Coal an . Shipments of oil refined at Creek refineries (redu 0 its 
Iron Co......... 1,110,456 1,069,829 I. 40,627 3.8] equivalent in crude) were: New York, 61,861; Philadel 
Net earnings. *106,110 ee cx  samleves rok 


phia, 866; Baltimore, 6,183; Boston, 50,000; local points, 
73,976; total, 192,886 barrels. 

The Reporter ~ A “The month under review concludes 
the year 1883, and a glance over the course of the oil trade 
during the year may not be inappropriate. We can observe 
in our retrospect but few events of importance, When the 
year opened public attention was no more attracted to 
Cherry Grove, which had run its course and closed its career 
in the fall of 1882, and the points of chief interest were 
found in the Forest County and Butler County (Bald Ridge) 
fields. These districts have continued to interest oil pro- 
ducers during the year in review, but no permanently large 
wells have been brought in, and operations in older fields 
have engaged some attention. No operations of the year, 
however, deserve any special attention, and the information 
of chief interest is contained in the statistics for the year, 
which are found, complete, elsewhere in this paper. It will 


54) be found from the tables that for no month during 


1883 did the daily average production of petroleum rise 


as high as even the yearly average for the past three 
years, and that the average for 1883 is 63,836 
barrels, a lower average than we have bad 


since 1879. Turning to the well account for some 
insight into the causes of this, we find that the average 
number of drilling wells for the year is less than bas been 
the case since 1875. There were fewer wells completed last 
year than in any year since 1875, and the yearly average 
number of producing wells has commenced to decrease, 
something that bas not been known since the same year. 
Considering all these facts, and also noting that the total 
shipments for the year are the highest yet known (although 
the increase over last year’s total is not very great), we are 
in a measure prepared to understand the most interesting 
feature of 1883, namely, the decline in stocks which was 
noticeable at several times during the year. Since 1878 the 
stocks of petroleum on hand have steadily increased month 
by month, and the fact that some months of the present 
year have indicated a decrease is without doubt important, 
It is true that this decrease has not been uniform, and that 
some months have shown an increase instead of a decrease ; 
the important truth indicated is that production and con- 
sumption have begun to balance, which, in connection with 
the tendency as to producing wells, is very cheering to those 
who desire better prices.” 
The Lackawanna and the Trunk Lines. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Co. has selectcd 
Mr. Jas. F. Joy. of Detroit, as its representative in adjusting 
the percentages which the company is to reccive in the west- 
bound pool. Mr. Joy bas accepted the positior, and will 
shortly meet Mr. Chas. Francis Adams, Jr., who will repre- 
sent the Trunk Lines in the arbitration. If these gentlemen 
are unable to agree they will choose a third arbitrator. 


Pacific Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freight eastward from Californ’a p»iuts 
for December and the year ending Dec, 31 were as follows : 


Central Southern 
—-Pacific.—— —--Pacific.--— 
c. of P.c. Total 
ns, total. Tons. total. tons 
December.... .... 5,024 58.5 3.569 41.5 8,593 
Pa sain sn eveabe 047 854.7 65,430 45.3 144,477 





e heaviest shipments of the year were in September, 
20,175 tons; the lightest in January, 6,287 tons. 
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The average shipments per day for the vear over the Cen- 
tral were 217 tons, and over the Southe | 179 tons, making 
a train of 22, or 18 light car-loads over -_|.e respective roads. 
There were 15 classes of freight shipped last year in which 
the totals exceeded 1,500 tons, as follows : 





Wool, tame, <3 .s.c0085R 17,281 | Wheat, tons.............. 2,580 
BUgMe oo: 3'. 5 oo bsden Hecwes ee NE 
Canned goods............ PO IT «6 n.5 So ascecncees. ies 2,326 
Canned salmon........... EIS ka canccae asec, eves 2,116 
Ring Uhl os-oss pn saskae 10,565 | Dried fruit................ 1,723 
DOR ock.andesncedcerecene 10,389 RE IS PB Rit 1,659 
Ws os eet obccc denne che TOO ona So ceeds SC vecede ,59) 
| RP ee Pt a Sse 569 | 


These 15 items of freight made up 109.422 tons, or 75.7 
per cent. of the whole, miscellaneous freights constituting 
the remaining 24.3 per cent. 


Western Commission Agreement. 


A meeting of general passenger agents of Western lines was 
held in Chicago Jan. 31. There were present Messrs. 
A. V. H. Carpenter and George H. Heafford, St. Paul Road ; 
James Charlton, Alton; P. Lowell, Burlington: W. H. 
Stennett and W. A. Thrall, Northwestern ; E. St. John. 
Rock Island ; S. K. Hooper, Hannibsl & St. Joseph, and 
Howard Laying, Wabash Road. Mr. Charlton was the 
Chairman and Mr. Heafford the Secretary. 

lhe subjects of rates, commissions and other matters re- 
lating to Western passenger traffic were considered. The 
question of commission payments was disposed of by adopt- 
ing an agreement covering the points mentioned at the last 
meeting, and upon the basis suggested by the Rock Island 
road at that time. The agreement was signed at once and 
reads as follows: 

COMMISSION AGREEMENT. 

* Curcaao, Jan. 31.—It is hereby agreed that the maxi- 
mum commissions that may be paid by us, or on account of 
our respective lines, commencing Feb. 1, 1884, on tickets 
issued by any railroad or transportation company in the 
territory east or southeast of Chicago, to the points named 
below, shall not excecd the following figures : 

‘From Chicago or Milwaukee to all Missouri River 
points, between Yankton and Kansas City (both inclusive) 
and beyond—First class, $3; second and third class, $2.50; 
first class, round trip, $4. .- 

‘If any party, not under the direct control of any rail 
road or transportation company in the territory above men- 
tioned, shall in anywise use any portion of these commis- 
sions to cut any rates, such party shall be absolutely cut off 
from receiving commissions from all the lines parties to this 
agreement, for sucb length of time as may be agreed upon.” 

This agreement was signed by all the roads repre- 
sented. 

Messrs. A. V. H. Carpenter, S. K. Hooper and James 
Charlton were then appointed a committee to draft an agree- 
ment that will govern West-bound passenger business from 
Chicago to Missouri River points (between Kansas City and 
Yankton) and beyond. 

Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the five mortbs of the cotton year 
from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1 is stated hy the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle as follows, in bales : 
Interior Markets; 1883-84. 1882-83. Inc.or Dec. P.c¢ 


Receipts ...... ..... 2,354,436 2,752,598 D. 398.162 14.4 

Shipments........... 2,103.838 2,421,560 D. 317.722 13.1 

Stock, Feb, 1........ 299,754 347,523 D. 47,7 13.8 
Seaports: 

Receipte 255.) «is... 3.981,316 -4,319,947 D. 338,631 7.3 

Exports.............. 2,535.494 2,819,874 D. 284.380 10.1 

Stock, Feb. 1........ 1,060,563 917,630 I. 142,933 15.6 


It must be remembered that the total movement is not 
expressed by the receipts at interior markets plus those at 
seaports; it is in fact much less, as a large part of the cotton 
reported as received at interior points appears later in the 
seaport receipts. 

After a statement showing as nearly as possible the actual 
receipts from plantations at the ports, the Chronicle says : 
‘* The statement shows—1. That the total receipts from the 
plantations since Sept. 1, 1883, were 4,231,914 bales; in 
1882-83 were 4,650,985 bales; in 1881-82 were 4,132,132 
bales. 

** 2. That, although the receipts at the out-ports the past 
week were 112,110 bales, the actual movement from plan- 
tations was only 80,964 bales, the balance being taken from 
the stocks at the interior towns. Last year the receipts from 
the plantations for the same week were 168,090 bales, and 
for 1882 they were 84,090 bales. 

‘Tn the table below we give the receipts from plantations 
in another form, and add to them the net overland move- 
ment to Jan. 1,and also the takings by Southern spinners to 
the same date, so as to give substantially the amount of 
cotton now in sight: 

j 1883 84. 1882-83. 1881-82. 1880-31. 
Receipts at the ports 
ete Te AE, 3,981,316 4,319.947 3,787,538 4,116,544 


interior stocks on Feb. 
lin excess of Sept.1. 250,598 331,038 344,594 279,028 





Total receipts from " s 
plantations........ 4,231,914 4,650,985 4,132,132 4,395,57 
Net overland to Jan. 1. 382,415 413,082 — 323,510 316,763 


Southern consumption 
00 JOB. Bio ise. ss. cabs 123,000 130,000 100,000 80.000 


Total in sight, Feb. 1. 4,737,329 5,194,067 4,555,642 4,797,335 

‘*Tt will be seen by the above tbat the decrease in amount 
in sight Feb. 1, as compared with last year, is 456,738 
bales, the increase as compared with 1881-82 is 181,687 
bales, and the decrease from 1880-81 is 60,006 bales.” 





A Plan to Maintain Passenger Rates. 


The loeal passenger and ticket agents in Chicago have made 
an agreement among themselves for the maintenance of 
passenger rates from Chicago to Missouri River points, 
which is somewhat similar to the plan long existing at Kan- 
sas City, which has been on the whole quite successful. There 
are some differences, however. The maintenance of rates 
west of Chicago has an important effect on the business 
between the seaboard and Chicago, and if the Chicago agents 
sueceed in the purpose they will benefit more roads than 
their own, and willaccomplish a work which their general pas- 
senger and ticket agents and general managers and presi- 
dents, and those of their companies’ eastern connections, and 
the officers of the Joint Executive Committee, have tried long 
and hard to accomplish, and yet without much success. 
The Chicago agreement was first fo:mulated by the general 
passenger and ticket agents of the several roads concerned, 
but is between Chicago agents. These agents deposit 
certain sums of money, out of which fines for the violation 
of the agreement are paid. The following outline of the 
agreement is given in the Chicago Tribune: 

It provides that regular tariff rates, as published in the 
rate sheets, shall be maintained fully and without any kind 
of evasion, and no road shail charge any rate without the 
consent of all the lines-in interest. All classes of tickets 
sold at. limited rates shall extend from starting-point to 
destination and in one and same form for each ticket, and 
shall be for continuous ang only, and the limitation shall 

e 


be the limit for such tickets, except that in case of actual 


physical disability of the passenger, not in existence at 





time of purchase of ticket, or of accident necessitating 
detention of trains, the line on which the delay occurs may 
exchange such ticket for others so limited as to enable the 

ssenger to reach his destination without extra expense. 

0 ticket shall be exchanged or time limit extended for or 
through a ticket-broker. 

All special rates for round-trip, excursion, or other special 
forms of tickets between competitive points in the territor 
embraced, not provided for in the Chicago rate-sheet, shall 
be the subject of special agreement from time to time be- 
tween the competitive lines interested ; and no special rate 
or combination of rates shall be made so as to reduce the 
agreed special or regular rates between the competitive 
points covered by this agreement. Only holders of first-class 
tickets shall be transported in first-class coaches, sleeping, 
parlor, or chair-cars. The maximum commissions that may 
be paid in Chicago on any one whole ticket to the Mis- 
souri River points between Yankton and Kansas City, 
both inclusive and beyond, shall be $1 on one-way 
tickets of any class, and $1.50 on round-trip tickets, and no 
higker commission shall be paid to any intermediate point. 
No passenger or baggage shall be transferred free in 
Chicago. Any tickets dated on or after Feb. 4 sold at less 
tban the rates provided for, or in violation of any of the 
provisions of the agreement, shall be redeemed by the 
guilty road at the following rates: For each offense, at 
double the par tariff or agreed value of each ticket. 
However, if a ticket has been sold by any per- 
son not a regular ticket agent of a railroad or 
transportation line at a cut rate, and the authorized 
ticket agent can establish the fact that he sold the same 
at full tariff rate, and that be did not connive with the party 
selling the ticket, then the price of redemption shall he 
only the full par or tariff value of such ticket. Any shar- 
ing of rentals with or payment of salary, side-cut or extra 
allowance of any nature to ticket agents or their assistants, 
or other parties, for the purpose of _ securing 
business to the points covered by the agreement, which shall 
have the effect of increasing, directly or indirectly, the 
amount of commission agreed upon, shall be deemed a 
violation of the agreemeut. 

Theatrical rates shall be two-thirds of the first-class un- 
limited rates between Chicago and Missouri River points 
published in the current Chicago rate-sheet (subject to an 
agreement to be hereafter made), and must be confined 
to genuine theatrical people, and if tickets are sold at the- 
atrical rates to persons or parties not entitled to theatrical 
rates, such tickets shall be redeemed as hereinbefore provid- 
ed for in cases of cut-rates. No baggage shall be checked 
free or at less than the current extra baggage rates. 

Whenever a violation of the agreement is discovered, the 
plaintiff must give immediate notice, with particulars of the 
case in writing, to the chief officer of the passenger and 
ticket department of the road in whose interest the viola- 
tion was made, naming to him the time and place when a 
meeting to investigate the case will be held, which time 
shall in no case be later than five days after the date of dis- 
covery of the commission of the offense; and any violation 
of the agreement that may occur between the time of the 
discovery of such offense and the decision of the meeting 
thereon, shall be treated as of the same degree as the one 
for whieh the meeting was called. All investigations for 
breaches of the agreement are to be made by the general 
passenger agents or their regularly authorized repre- 
sentative, but a majority decision may be appealed to arbi- 
tration by either the plaintiff or defendant, the plaintiff to 
seleet one arbitrator, the defendant to select one, and these 
two to select a third, the majority decision of the three to 
be tinal, Upon the imposition of a penalty as provided in 
the agreement, it must be paid by the offending ticket 
agent, or the. prescribed appeal taken at once; and if the 
infliction of any penulty is confirmed by the arbitrators on 


‘the evidence furnished them, the penalty so imposed, 


together with the costs in the case, shall be paid by the 
agent convicted within five days after such affirmation of 
judgment. 

No railroad a party tothe agreement can withdraw ex- 
cept by giving in writing five days’ notice, and no such 
notice of withdrawal shall be recognized while charges for 
violation of the agreement are pending against such line. 


New Differential Fares. 
The following are differential fares agreed to at the late 
meeting of the Joint Executive Committee and that went 
into effect Feb. 8, which are by routes which heretofore 
have not had differentials : 


From Indian- Class. 
apolis to— By I, B. & W and— i. 2. 
Boston: L.S.& M.S.,N. ¥.Cen.and B.& A. $19.50 $17.50 

oL. S. & M. S., Erie and Fitch. ...... - = 

L. 8. & M. S.,West Shore and Fitch. - 

N. Y., Pa. & O., Erie and Fitch.... . ” 
New York: L. 8. & M.S. aud N. Y. Cen........ 17.50 15.50 
(To Albany, U.S. & M.8.and Erie........,..... - -“ 
$17 Ist cl’ss.) L. S. & M. S. and West Shore...... a _ 

NW. 2, Pas & O- BOG Mate....5:..... - * 

ae ee ere = if 
Philadelphia: «sales = RES SRA as 16.50 14.25 

L. 8. & M. 8. and Erie.............. . 

N. Y., Pa. & O. and Erie.......... - 
Baltimore and 
Washington: Balt. & Ohio 12.28 
Buffalo: L.S. & M.S 11.50 


N. Y., Pa. & O. and E 
Pittsburgh: Balt. & Ohio 
N. Y., Pa. & O. and P.& L.E.... 
C. A. & C.,P.,C. & T. and P. & L. E. 
Wheeling: ee | Re eee ee 


Pittsburgh to _ By Pitts. @ Lake Erie and 





Chicago: N. Y., Pa. & O. and Ch. & At....... af 
Tattenanciis: Th. Y., PO: Os 5 6505s vescncnscsnsac .* 
Cincinnati: a = Fr lais) | Fick» ™ eis neal pad ch +8.60 +8.00 
St. Louis: N, Y., Pa. & O. and O. & M......... $15.25 $14.50 


* Applies in both directions. + Applies to territory beyond In- 
dianapolis and east of St. Louis. $ Applies to territory beyond 
St. Louis on west-bound travel only. 


Western Trunk Lines Association. 


A dispatch from Chicago, Feb. 5, says: ‘* The general 
managers of the roads connected with the Western Trunk 
Lines Association held a meeting this morning and dis- 
cussed the Utah agreement. No announcement was made 
as to the result, but, as near as could be arrived at, the 
result was this: The eastern connections of the Union 
Pacific absolutely refused to recognize the Utah agreement 
until after the Burlington shall make a satisfactory pool 
on all Nebraska and _ similar business, They 
were not, however, averse to getting as _ high 
rates as possible, and since the Burlington has kept to the 
high schedule it is understood that it: was agreed to stiffen 
up rates some what, but without special reference to the 
Utah agreement. As the general freight agentsjof the roads 
interested met during the afternoon, it is understood that 
they held their meeting at the orders of the general freight 
agents to arrange a new tariff, which it is. expected Com- 
missioner Vining will promulgate to-morrow: It is said 
that the Rock Island has given the required 30 days’ notice 
of withdrawal from the Northwestern Traffic Associaiton, 
and that the Northwestern has givena similar notice of 





withdrawal from the Central Iowa Association.” 





Cotton Rates. 
An order has been issued from the Commissioners’ office re- 
ducing rates on cotton to 50 cents per 100 Ibs. from Memphis 
to New York, and putting rates from other points on the 
same basis. This action is taken to meet reductions made 
by the lines running to New Orleans. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


A Heavy Verdict for Damages. 

The case of David against the Boston & Albany Co. was 
tried in the Superior Court in Boston last week. This was 
an action to recover for personal injuries. The plaintiff 
was a passenger upon the defendant road on Dec. 7, 1882, 
going from Boston to Westfield. . On the arrival of the 
train at Springfield, the train, which was made up of two 
divisions, was disconnected, but the defendant’s servants 
neglected to disconnect the bell-rope, thereby causing the 
forward and rear cars of the train to collide. By reason 
of the collision the plaintiff, who was in one of the rear cars, 
was thrown backward against one of the seats and was 
injured so that his legs became paralyzed. He now sought 
to recover damages for the injuries received. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of $29,929. 
The Law Governing Transportation of Live Stock. 

In the United Court in Boston last week, in the case of the 
United States against the Fitchburg Kailroad Co., which 
was a suit against the company for unlawful detaining of 
swine or hogs in course of transportation for more than 28 
hours without unloading for rest, water or feeding. The 
defendauts contended that the statute was unconstitutional, 
as it being beyond the power of Congress to enact ; that it 
was inconsistent and repugnant in allowing the time of con- 
finement on a connecting road to be included in the 28 
hours ; and that the government must prove actual knowl- 
edge of the defendant as to what had occurred on the con- 
necting roads before it could be held liable. The Court ruled 
that only a single penalty can be recovered for the entire 
offence, but ruled against the defendant on all the other 
questions raised. A verdict was given for the government, 
but an appeal will be taken on the question of law. 


The South Carolina Passenger Law. 


The law regarding passenger rates recently passed by the 
Legislature of South Carolina, provides that no company in 
that state whose passenger earnings exceed $1,200 per mile of 
road per year shall charge more than 3 cents per mile for each 
passenger. Roads earning over $700 per mile and less than 
$1,200 shall be allowed to charge 4 cents per mile. Each 
passenger shall be allowed to carry 100 pounds of baggage 
without extra charge. It is provided that for short dis- 
tances where the charges by the mile will he less than 25 
cents, that amount may be established as a rate of fare. 
The law also provides that nothing in it should be held to pre- 
vent roads from issuing mileage, excursion, commutation, 
or season tickets at Jower rates. It also requires that all 
companies shall run second class or smoking cars for passage 
in which they shall charge at a rate not to exceed 214 cents 
per mile, for railroads of the first class, and 3 cents per mile 
for those of the second class. 

Personal Injury—Negligence. 

The case of Snow against the Fitchburg Railroad Co., just 
decided by the Massachusetts Supreme Court, was an 
action to recover damages for personal injuries. At the 
trial in the Superior Court for Middlesex County it appeared 
that the plaintiff was a passenger on the defendant road, 
traveling from Littleton to Hudson. In making the trip 
the plaintiff left the cars on the main line at the South 
Acton station until the arrival of the express train from 
Boston, the last two cars of which were detached from the 
train and passed upon the Marlboro branch by a flying 
switch, while the rest of the train passed by the station 
on the main track without stopping. As the train on the 
main line passed, a mai)-bag was thrown from_ the 
mail car aud the plaintiff wasstruck and knocked down 
and injured. The Superior Court refused to rule that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover, and found for the 
plaintiff. Exceptions alleged by the defendant have now 
been overruled. The court say that the plaintiff was 
properly on the platform at the station, awaiting to makea 
necessary change from one train to another. The defend- 
ant was bound to exercise towards her such care and dili- 
gence as would be reasonably exercised to protect her from 
such injuries as human foresight could anticipate and pre- 
vent. The defendant voluntarily furnished a car to run on 
its express train, from which it knew that mail-bags were 
to be thrown, at the station where the plaintiff was, when 
the train was under full speed. There was evidence to 
show that mail-bags had not infrequently been thrown 
from this car in such a way as to strike on the platform 
where the plaintiff stood. It was within the, power of the 
defendant to prevent the practice of throwing out mail- 
bags, if in no other way by withholding the use of the car, 
or by stopping the train at the station. The Court was 
justified in refusing to rule as requested by the defendant. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction. 
—This company, which controls the Vicksburg & Meridian 
the, New Orleans & Northeastern, and their subordinate 
roads, recently announced in London a subscription for 
£800,000 in 6 per cent. first-mortgage debentures having 25 
years to run, These bonds make a total of £1,500,000 issued 
by the company, and are offered to subscribers at 9244. 
The latest report is that the whole issue was taken. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—On the extension of the Hemps- 
field Branch from Washington, Pa., to Connellsville con- 
tracts have been let to McMahon, Shannahau & Green for 
the tunnel at Peterman’s. Another section on which there 
is a very heavy fill has been let to Shepard, Piatt & Hoblit- 
zel, of Pittsburgh, who are to begin work at once. 

Batesville & Brinkley.—This road is now completed 
to Colona, Ark., 8 miles beyond the late terminus at River- 
side, and 23 miles from Brinkley. An extension of 24 miles 
from Brinkley to Newport is in progress. The track on this 
road was all laid last year. 

Bell’s Gap.—This road is now completed to Irvona, Pa., 
two miles north from the lake terminns at Coalport, and 25 
miles from the connection with the Pennsylvania railroad 
at Bell’s Mills. The extension reaches a new coal mine. 

Boston & Providence.—In Boston, Jan. 31, a special 
meeting of stockholders was held to decide as to the accept- 
ance of the proposition made by the city of Providence in 
relation to terminal facilities and improvements in that city. 
President Whitney stated that the cost of the improvements 
to the Boston & Providence Co. would be $545,000: to the 
New York & New England, $600,000; to the Providence & 
Worcester, and to the New York, Providence & Boston, 
$900,000 each.- The stockholders voted that the directors 
be empowered to make all contracts and secure such legisla- 
tion as may be needed for reconstructing stations and for 
improviug terminal facilities, and that they would be au- 
thorized to issue bonds or notes having 20 years to run to 
the amount of $600,000. The President stated that the 
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monéy would not be needed hefore the close of the present | 


year. 


Camden Short Line.—This company has been organ- 
ized under charter granted by the South Csrolina Legisla- 
ture to build a road from Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, 
near Winnsboro, 8. C., to Camden, ‘and thence to some 
point on the Cheraw & Darlington road. The distance is 
about 60 miles. 


Canadian Pacific.—In the Dominion Parliament Feb, 
1, Sir John McDonald offered resolutions to the effect tbat it 
is of the greatest importance for the settlement and develop- 
ment of the far West that the Canadian Pacific road should 
be completed by the spring of 1886, and in order to aid the 
company in securing sufficient capital arrangemen's were 
entered into to aid the company in the disposing of $65,000,- 
000 of unsold stock, which. unfortunately did not succeed. 
The best means of preventing delay in the construction were 
set forth in the following resolutions: That it. is expedient 
to provide that the government may return its securities 
now held under the act of incorporation, that- the money 
subsidy hereafter payable to the company may be paid as 
the work on either end of ‘the Eastern or Central section 
of the road proceeds, iu the proportion which the work done 
on such section bears to the value of the whole work remain- 
ing to be done under the contract on that section. That the 
time of popmest by the company of $2,854,000, agreed 
by it, to-be paid on Feb. 1, 1884, as part of the funds re. 
ferred to in the agreement with the government of Nov. 7 
last, should be extended to Nov. 7, 1888, when $4,527,000, 
being the last installment of the fund payable by the com- 
pany to the government, will fall due, and the whole sum, 
amounting to $7,381,000 with interest payable half-yearly 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum shali then be paid to 
the government. 

That the government may, out of auy unappropriated 
money in the treasury, make a loan to the 4, aot to 
exceed $22,500,000, to be repaid by May 1, 1891, with in- 
terest at 5 per cent.; $7,500,000 to be advanced forthwith 
to extinguish the present floating debt. 

That as security for the repayment-of thisloan and the 
sum of $7,381.00) falling due Nov. 1, 1888, the government 
shall have a first lien on the entire property of the com- 
pany, saving always the right of the holders of mortgages 
on the extensions from Callendar to Brockville and Mon- 
treal, as security for the unpaid balance of the purchase 
money; all money received by the government or the trus- 
tees on the land grant bonds in the redemption of such bunds 
shall ‘be applied to payment of the interest of this loan, any 
surplus to go toward the reduction of the capital. The 
government shall cause an agreement to be executed pro- 
viding for such conditions for securing the application of 
said loan to the purpose for a sum as authorized or the re- 
payment of the said oan as may seem proper, providing 
that upon default for 12 months in the payment of any 1n- 
stallment of principal or interest du2 under the contract the 
right of the company to receive any further cash or land 
subsidy shall cease, and all the real and personal property 
of thé company shall without any further proceeding be 
vested in the Dominiou of Canada and shall be taken pos- 
sdéssion of by the government. | e 

That the company be authorized to execute an agreement 
of the nature of the above, provided such agreement be 
ratified by a vote of at least two-thirds of the stock. 

That until the payment iu full of the indebtedness of the 
company all moneys earned by the compan as postal sub- 
sidy and for goveroment transportation shall be retained by 
the governmeat to be applied to -the payment of interest. 
The. stock of the company ($35,000,000), now in the hands 
of the government, shall be held by it and may be sold by 
the company with,the consent of the government, on con- 
dition that the proceeds of such sale be applied either to the 
improvement or extension of the road or to the repayment 
of the'debt due the government. 

“That, solong as any part of the money loaned that _re- 
mained unpaid in mortgage or lien of any description, shall 
be created upon the road or any part thereof, nor sball any 
Stock be issued by the company in excess of the amount of 
$100,000,000 above provided for. 

These resolutions will undoubtedly give rise to an ex 
tended debate in Parliament. 


Carolina Landing & Deer Creek.—The Mississippi 
Legislature bas passed a charter for this road, which is to 
extend from Carolina landing, on the Mississippi River, north- 
west about 60 miles to Deer Creek on the Louisville, New 
Orleans & Texas road. 


Central Massachusetts.—The purchasing committee 
has finally settled with the trustees and the Court, and has 
taken a deed for the road. No arrangements have yet been 
made to operate the completed portion of the road. and it 
looks now as though it would exceedingly difficult to 
raise the money necessary; the bondholders apparently 
being not dispused to put any more money into this project. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—It has been reported 
for some time that Mr. Jay Gould has been anxious to se- 
cure a controllivg interest in this road, in order that it may 
be operated in the interests of the Wabash. It is said, how- 
ever, that the stockholders are not willing to sell, although 
they beware would not object to a traffic contract. r. 
Gould recently completed the organization of a company 
known as the Chicago, Ritchie & Danville, which will run 
substantially parallel to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; but 
it is said he is not desirous of building the new line, and will 
not do it if he can make any arrangement with the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Sur- 
veys have been made for a branch of this road from Neills- 
ville, Wis.. westward through Marshville to Wausau, a dis- 
tance of 31 miles. A large part of the right-of way has 
been giveu by Jandowners along the line, and it is said that 
the work will be begun early in the spring, This branch 
will open up a large section of hardwood country and will 
also reach some some standing pine timber. 

Cincinnati, New Orl-ans & Texas Pacific.—The 
suit brought to test the liability of the company for the 
stock overissued by the late Secretary is on trial in Cincin- 
nati this week. It will be remembered that Geo. F. Doughty, 
now deceased, while Secretary of the company issued pees dl 
$400,000 stock fraudulently, using for that purpose certifi- 
cates from the Kaew pe 4 stock books, which the President 
had signed in blank. This fraudulent stock was used by 
Doughty as security for loans made by him, and the over- 
issue was not discovered until after his death. The present 
ease is regarded as a test case, and is brought by the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, which held some of the stock. It is 
stated that the bank on receiving the stock sent to the Presi- 
dent to askifit was good security, and he answered that 
the stock was good. In chargivg the jury the Court ruled 
that the fact that the certificates bore the signatures of the 
President and Secretary of the company, both genuine. and 
the corporate seal of the company, it did not establish the 
validity of the certificate, and thatit must be determined 
whether the President, in saying that the certificate was 
good, was acting in an official capacity and by the authority 
of the company. The Court also charged that the rifling of 
the company’s stock-book by the Secretary was not within 


the scope of his duties, and that if the blank certificates were 
taken before they were filled out, then the subsequent act of 


. filling them out and selling them was unauthorized. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—In the United States 


-Circuit Court, at Springfield, Il., last week, counsel for 
cross-bil 


some of the bondholders filed a 1 charging that there 

had been an overissue of both stock and bonds. This is 

cane by the trustees, who will file an answer to the cross- 
i 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—A Philadel- 
pbia dispatch of Feb. 6 says that ‘ rts have been current 
there for some time that Mr. Vanderbilt has been buy- 
ing up the stock of this company, and that at lengtb be has 
secured a controlling interest. His oe it is said, is to 
take the road into the Reading and New Jersey Central 
system, and thus form a combination which shall control 
the anthracite coal trade. At the Reading office profound 
ignorance was expressed regarding this rumor in answer to 
questions, but parties closely identified with Mr. Gowen 
said that they were satisfied that some arrangement with 
the Lackawanna had been or wonld be made, although they 
doubted that Mr Vanderbilt bad secured control of the 
ae h. New York this rumor is regarded with consider- 
able doubt. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The Maysville Branch is now 
completed to Monarch, Col., 9 miles beyond the late ter- 
minus at Maysville, and 21 miles from the junction with 
the Leadville line at Salida. The track on this branch was 
laid in 1888. 


Freeport & Mississippi.—Surveys have been begun 
for this projected line from Freeport, IIl., westward to 
Galena. The other party of engiveers is working westward 
from Galena. The line is generally supposed to be in the 
interest of the Chicago & Northwestern. 


Gettysburg & Harrisburg.—The track on this road 
is now all laid to Gettysburg, Pa., 22 miles southward from 
Hunter’s Run, where the road connects with the South 
Mountain Branch of the Cumberland Valley road. The 
ballasting is in progress, and the road will probably be 
opened for business by March 1. It forms a pretty direct 
line from Harrisb to Gettysburg, in connection with the 
South Mountain and the Cumberland Valley roads. 


Grand Trunk,—The old suit of the Northern Transit 
Co. against this company is on trial in the United States 
Circuit Court in Milwaukee this week. ‘The case was tried 
nearly two years ago, and’ a verdict was then rendered 
giving the plaintiff damages to the amount of $114,000, but 
the defendants appealed and secured a new trial. The 
Northern Transit Co. brought the suit, claiming $300,000 
as damages for the failure of the Grand Trunk to handle 
promptly freight delivered to it, in accordance with certain 
traffic arrangements hetween the companies. The case is a 
complicated one and will take some time for ti ial. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Reports have been 
starced of the sale of this road to Jay Gould, in the ioterest 
of the Missouri Pacific. These reports, however, have been 
contradicted by the officers of the company, who say that 
the Texas stockholders are not at all prepared to sell out to 
Mr. Gould, and that there is no probability of any change in 
the management. They also say that the company is ready 
to proceed with its proposed extension to a connection with 
the St. Louis & San Francisco road as soon as permission 
= be obtained from Congress to build through the Indian 

erritory. 


Hudson Terminal.—This company, which proposes to 
build a line into Jersey City, with terminals on the Hudson 
River, has applied to the Circuit Court in Jersey City for a 
commission to condemn certain lands. The application was 
opposed by counsel for the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
not very Lehigh Valley roads, but was granted by the 
Court. It is clear what this company intends to do or in 
whose interestit is operating. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—A meeting 
of the holders of second-mortgage bonds was held in New 
York, Feb. 5, when the trustees stated that the receipts of 
the road during the past year were $224,554 and the dis 
bursements $194,493. A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the directors of the company as to the prospects of 
the road, and to report at a future meeting. 

The company gives notice to holders of preferred stock 
and new second mortgage bonds thaton and after Feb. 11 
the securities named would be exchanged for the original 
socped coortgnae bonds for which they were first issued. 
Holders of the securities have not been satisficd, and have 
generally expressed a wish to reclaim their former bonds. 


Kentucky Central.—lt is understood that in a few 
days an order will be issued extending the jurisdiction of 
the general officers of the Chesapeake & Ohio over this road, 
and that it will hereafter be operated substantially as a 
division of the Chesapeake & Ohio, although the separate 
organization of the company will be maintained and its 
accounts will be kept separately. 

An informal meeting of bondholders and stockholders of 
this company was held in Cincinnati Feb. 2, and those pres- 
ent gave their approval to a proposition to assess the stock- 
holders 10 per cent. on the par value of their stock, and for 
the bondholders to agree to a reduction in interest from 6 to 
4 per cent. for three years. This plan, it is believed, will 
enable the company to complete the extension of the road 
to Livingston at once, and will also make the payment of the 
floating debt from the earnings of the road possible. The 
plan will probably meet with some opposition from the 
smaller stockholders, but it seems to be admitted that some- 
thing of the kind is necessary to enable the company to com- 
plete the extension and provide for o’ her requirements. 


‘Lackawanna & Pit(sburgh.—This company has now 
completed and under operation the following lines: from 
Lackawanna Junction, New York, to Perkinsville, 42 
miles ; from Swain’s to Nunda, 12 miles, and from Olean to 
Angelica, 40 miles, The last named lineis 3 ft. gauge and the 
others standard gauge. The new rvad built by this company 
extends from Lackawanna Junction on the Genesee Valley 
road, to Angelica, 6 miles, and from Swain’s to Perkinsville, 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road, 17 miles. 
The company has also changed 19 miles of road 
from 38 ft. ga to standard gauge, using it asa part of 
its main line. The most important work onthe new line 
is the viaduct over Stony Fork Glen, in the tuwn of Dans- 
ville, in Steuben County. This viaduct is 700 ft. long and 
237 ft. above the bed of the stream, being a littie higher 
than the Portage bridge, the highest bridge in the state of 
New York. It has 12 spans of 30 ft. each, four spans of 60 
ft. each and one of 100 ft., supported by iron trestle towers 
of the type commonly used in-similar structures in this 
country. 

The mason work of this bridge was built by Blake Bros., 
and by Wescott -&- Ames, Danville, N.. Y., and the iron 
work by the Delaware Bridge Co. 


‘Lake Erie & Western.—The General Manager of 
this company reports that the net earn’ of the road for 





the first five months of the current year will show 4 





surplus of $102,500 over the working expenses and fixed 
charges. 


Land Grant Case.—The St. Pau! Pioneer-Press of Feb. 

1, says: ‘‘On Monday next, in the United States District 
Court in St. Paul, a case of more than ordinary interest and 
importance will be called. It is in the nature of a test case, 
and upon the result depends the title of at least 100,000 

acres of land—mostly situated along the line of the Mani- 
toba Railroad. The defendant in the present trial is Lars 
Danielson, a Norwegian farmer living in Todd County, 
Minn. He has been a bona-fide resident of Todd County for 
the past fifteen years, living upon the very farm, the title of 
which is now in dispute, never enagiaing but what he was 
secure in hisrights to his hom though f and 

industrious, he has not accumulated any surplus wealth, aud 
the present suit entails much expense and trouble upon 

him, even should he succeed in successfully defending the 
title and ownership of the property. There is no question 
as to Danielson being a bona- resident; that he bas occu- 
pied the land for 15 years; t he has a patent from the 
government, and the tax receipts from the state and county. 
But-the Manitoba Railroad Co. claims the land by right of 
ownership prior to the time it was entered by .Dapielson. 
This land came through the general government to the state 
of Mionesota, and was granted tothe Manitoba Railroad 
Co. by the state Legislature. This legislation was found to be 
exceedingly onerous to settlers who had entered lands withia 
the limits of the grant, and during Gov. Pillsbury’s adminis- 
tration a commission was appointed to adjust the trouble as 
far as possible. The commission did everything inits power 
to Pimp ing hardship to the settlers, and Gov. Pillsbury, in 
order to make the case of these farmers still stronger, sigoed 
a deed of relinquishment, so far as the state was concerned, 
to the general government for all this land. Whether or 
not Danielson’s name was in the list embraced 
by the deed of relinquishment is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. At any rate, the Manitoba Co. did not sign 
the deed of. relinquishment, and they now claim 
that the lands legally belong to them, having been 
granted by the Legislature. They charge that the Interior 
Department has issued duplicate patents, and the fight is 
directed against the Interior Department, not aguinst 
Danielson. The latter is unfortunately a victim of circum- 
stances, and is selected to defend the test case. If the deci- 
sion of the Court is in favor of the railroad company, Daniel- 
son and a number of other farmers lose their land, although 
it is the opinion of those conversant with the matter that the 
settlers must be reimbursed by the railroad company for the 
improvements that have been made upon the land.” 


Lehigh Valley.—The death of Mr. Harry E. Packer 
raises a question as to the controlling interest in this road 
which Is-neld by the estate of the late Asa Packer. Mr. 
Harry E. Packer, who has just died, succeeded his father 
as President of the road and in the substantial manage- 
ment of the trust, but since his death the only heirs of Judge 
Packer surviving are the children of a daughter who are 
all too young to take any interest in the management. By 
the terms of the will, however, this trust will continue 
until the last of these children attains the age of 21. The 
chief management of the trust will now devolve on Mr. E. 
P. Wilbur as surviving trustee. Mr. Wilbur has been for a 
jong time one of the directors of the road and possessed the 
confidence of both Judge Packer and his heirs, and upon 
his actlon depends the future of the road. lt is not prob- 
able, however, that there will be any change in the man- 
agement and probably very little change in the policy 
of the company. 


Marquctte, Houghton & Ontonagon.—The Boston 
Transcript says: ‘‘ The reports in relation to a forfeitu~e of 
the Marquette, Houghton & Ontunagon land grant are in 
relation toa right to a land grant, which land grant the 
company can have if it builds to Ontonagon. The Mar- 
quette, Houghton & Ontonagon earned first y construction 
some years since its original land grant, which it sold to 
the Brasseys of England for $2,500,000 in 1881. The 
railroad has just earned another land grant of 80,000 
acres by the construction of its Houghtoa Branch. 
It has the right to earn a third land grant by build- 
ing to Ontonagon. This land grant is estimated to be worth 
$1,500,000, but the construction of the road would cost 
nearly a million, and its operation, it is figured, would be a 
continuous loss. Therefore the company has accounted this 
as of only contingent future value, worth about the amount 
of effort taken now and then to secure an extension of tims 
for the building of the road. The grant is from the United 
States, but the state of oe is trustee for it, and has 
extended the time for the building of the road, but another 
extension may be asked.” 


Meadville.—The purchasers at the recent foreclosure 
sale bave organized a new company under the same name, 
and will take possession of this road Feb. 12. They have 
made arrangements for land oy ee and will operate 
the road themselves, the lease to the Pennsylvania being set 
aside by the foreclosure. These purchasers were all stock- 
holders in the old company. 


Mexican Centra!.—In answer to the circular of this 
company noted last week, subscriptions have been received 
to the amount of over $750,000, and it is expected that the 
whole amount of $1,099,090 will be secured this week. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—It is an- 
nounced that this company will this ye>r extend its road 
from Watersmz2et, Mich., to the Montreal River, the boun- 
dary line between Michigan and Wisconsin. Tbe company 
— to make connection with the Northern Pacific, and 
will build from the Montreal River to Ashland, Wis., also, 
unless the Northern Pacific should exterd its Wisconsin 
Division east of Ashland. 


Missouri Lumber & Mining Co.—This company has 
begun the construction of a parrow-gauge road starting 
from Cutler in Wayne County, Mo., on the Iron Mountain 
road, and running across Black River and up Little Brush 
Creek 16 miles, in order to reach a large body of pine lum- 
ber which is owned by the company. 

Mobile & Ohio.—This company makes the following 
statement for the month of January: 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings .... ...... - «s+» $185,539 $216.212 D. $20.673 14.2 
a ER ER 140,000 145.369 D. 5,369 3.7 
Net earnings... ......... $45.539 $70.843 D. $25,304 35.6 
Per cent. of expenses. .... 76.0 67.3 1. | ee 


The clecrease in earnings is chiefly due to the falling off in 
cotton traffic on account of lighter crops along the line. 


Mount Desert.—The Railroad Commissioners of Maine, 
after hearing the arguments on both sides, have granted 
their approval of the proposed railroad from Bar Harbor to 
the foot of Green Mountain on the island of Mt. Desert. 
The Commissioners say they are satisfied the public conven- 
ience requires such a road. They think that the objections 
made to its construction through the village of Bar 
are well founded, and that the company should stop its road 
at a point where it will not interfere with the access to the 
shore from that village. While it would undoubtedly be 
convenient to have the road built to a point where it can 
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make close connection with the steamboats they do not 
think that the public convenience demands it, and the pro- 
posed route would certainly interfere with the enjoyment 
of the shore front which is the chief purpose for which peo- 
ple resort to Bar Harbor. 


New York & Boston Inland.—The organization of 
this company in Connecticut has lapsed, the company hav- 
ing tailed to begin work within the period tixed by law. 
ae the terms of the law its corporate existence ended 

eb. 


' New York & Connecticut Air Line.—Work on this 

road, which was begun last week, is being pushed with a 
great show of,energy. In addition to the points named last 
week gangs of laborers have been put to work at Orange 
and Milford and those already at work at Bridgeport, 
Southport and Stamford have been increased.. The parties 
in charge of the work state that there is no intention to 
limit the amount-done with that required by law by the 
company, as work was with the intention of carrying 
the road to completion. It is said that the company will 
try and make arrangements to use the New Haven & Derby 
road out of New Haven. 


New York & Long Branch.—The suit of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. against this company, the Reading 
and the New Jersey Central, came up again in the United 
States Circuit Court at Trenton, Feb. 5. A large body of 
testimony wasintroduced, but it contains nothing especially 
new. 


New York & New England.—The Finance Commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Legislature has voted unanimously to 
report unfavorably on the petition of this company for an 
abatement of taxes duz to the state. 

Io Boston, Jan. 31, a petition was presented by this com- 
pany asking for the passage of a bill by the Massachusetts 

ogislature to allow the issue of $5,000,000 preferred stock. 

This stock is to be paid for wholly in cash or to be at the 
rate of $50 in cash and two shares of common stock for each 
share of the new stock. The gg pe ow bonds may 
also be exchanged for new stock. Receiver Clark appeared 
before the Railroad Committee and testified that while the 
road cannot earn its fixed charges at present he believed 
that in the course of a few years it would be able to meet all 
its liabilities. 

Befors the Railroad Committee and Receiver Clark 
expressed his opinion on the present condition and 
prospects of this property at some length. He said that 
the company now owns 326 miles of main track and leases 
119 miles of road besides coutrolling the steamboat line 
from Norwich to New York. Only one expenditure of large 
amount is needed on the road at present and that is the ex- 
teusion of the second track about 40 miles between Black- 
stone and Wiliimantic,part of the work upon which is done. 
To complete this second track will require about $386,000. 
The company bas sufficient aeiomens for its present needs, 
and no further expenditures for this purpose will be needed 
except the annual payments requi by the car trusts. As 
to terminal facilities he thought that the company had made 
sufficient provision both in Boston and at other points. It 
ouly remains to pay the bonded and other debts which have 
been incurred in buying for this property. Most of this 
debt will. not mature for several years and, 
there is no need of any provision being made for its pay- 
ment at present. It is to the interest of both stockholders 
and bondholders that the second track above referred to 
should be completed as soon as ible in order that the 
read may be worked economically and that the money 
already expended on it may not be lost. Mr. Clark thought 
that a great mistake had been made in trying to compete 
for through business. He said that in investigating the facts 
in relation to the traffic of the road he had found that its 
connections had dealt with it fairly and that the Erie road, 
in connection with which one-third of the freight business 
was done last year, had — its fair and due proportion of 
thetbrouzh rate, and nothing more could be asked of it. In 
doing this through business, however, he had found as near 
as he could estimate that there had been an expenditure of 
$225 to earn $100. He thought that by renouncing this 
through business and saving the money, which according to 
his ideas had been thrown away in doing it, he would be 
enabled to save one-half of the amount needed to pay the 
fixed charges of the road. It was this through business 
which had brought up the percentage of working expenses 
so high more than anything else. e also hoped to secure 
some reduction in the cost per train mile, which he regarded 
as the true test in the economic operating of railroads, and he 
had to doubt that in the course of two or three years the 
road would bs able to earn all its fixed charges, but this 
must be done by getting business which could be done at a 
profit and not by trying toincrease the volume of business 
without any regard to its cost. The road, be said, serves a 
useful purpose in Southern New England between Boston 
and the Hudson River. It basa local business of its own 
which if fairly treated will grow and pay well. When this 
business has developed and the uuprofitable business has 
been cut off and the expenses reduced he thought that the 
road would become a valuable property. 

Mr. Clark, it is well known, was formerly connected with 
the road, but was not in favorof the connection with the 
Erie and the entering into coompetition for through business. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The committee 
appointed to adjust the accounts between this company and 
the North River Construction Co. has begun its meetings. 
The settlements of the accoun‘s will probably take some 
time. 

The Syracuse Courier publishes the opinion of an eminent 
lawyer, whese name is not given, in relation to the rights of 
the contractors who bave built this road and their remedies 
against the company and the North River Construction Co. 
The principal points in this opinion, which is very elaborate, 
are that, as Bagcotrect between the West Shore and the 
construction” pany was executed before the consolida- 
tion of the present New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo Co., and as the articles of corsolidation 
provided that the obligations incurred by the con- 
solidated companies, among which was the contract io ques- 
tion, should be so made and assured by the new company 
there was both constructive and actual notice to everybody 
of the nature of these obligations, of the rights of the con- 
struction company and its claim to the ownership and pos- 
session of the property, and that the mortgage securing to 
the $50,000,000 bonds having been executed after the consoli- 
dation, and mainly upon property to be acquired, it is 
subject to the claims of the contractors for the labor and 
material which they have put into the road. It otber words, 
that the amount due and unpaid for the building and 
equipment of the road are a lieu upon the property superior 
to that of the first mortga This is, of course, merely an 
opinion, and will have to'stand test of the courts. 

Warren Curtier, a bolder of stock and bonds in this com- 

py, has brought suit against this company and the North 

ver Construction Co.to make them show cause why the 
construction company and its Receiver sbould- not be re 
strained from selling or removing from the city any of its 
reperty, especially stock and bonds of the West Shore Co., 
why the officers and contractors of the railroad com- 
pany should not be from doing anything under 








the contract between the two companies and from proceed 
ing with any settl-ment of sccounts, and why the stock and- 
bouds should not be placed in the custody of the Court. 
The complaint alleges conspiracy to operate the road for 
the benefit of the construction company. The Court granted 
an order to show cause returneble Feb. 15. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The issue of the 
new consolidated mortgage bonds of thiscompany isdelayed 
on account, it is stated, of a law which was passed last year 
by the Oregon Legislature. The law, which was intended 
to place restrictions on the mortgaging of private property, 
requires all mortgages to be recorded in each county wherein 
the property or any parts may be, and also subjects 
mortgages to taxation in each county. Itis said that this 
law was not intended to apply to railroad companies, but 
by its terms it covers all real property of every 
description, whether owned by corporatious or 
private individuals. Application will be made 
to the Legislature at its next session to amend the law 
so as to exempt railroad companies, to which it is under- 
stood there will be no objection; but in the meantime it will 
not be possible to execute the new mortgage without sub- 
jecting the company to full taxation in each county through 
which the road runs. Bonds will probably not be issued for 
this reason, and the company will have to carry a floating 
debt for a year. The credit of this company, however, is 
pretty good, and money can probably be raised without 
difficulty. Thesame law applies to the second-mortgage 
bounds of the Oregon & California railroad, which were is- 
sued after its passage. 


Owensboro & Nashville.—This road is now completed 
to Adairsville, Ky., close to the Tennessee line, 42 miles be- 
yond the terminus at Ricedale, and 84 miles from the Ohio 
River at Owensboro. It is controlled, but not operated, by 
the Louisville & Nashville. 


Philadelphia & Reading.-—This company’s statement 
for December, the first month of its fiscal year, is as follows, 
the earnings and expenses of tlie leased Central Railroad of 
New Jersey being included in 1883, but not in 1882, when 
that road was not worked by the Reading Co.: 


Railroad Ce.: 1883. 1882. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings. ............. $2,297,643 $1,795,372 I. $502.271 280 
EXPeMseS .......0...005. 1,412,086 956,763 [. 455,323 47.6 











Net earnings... .... $885,557 $838,609 I. $46,948 5.6 
Coal & Iron Co.; 
Er $1,110,456 $1,069,829 I. $40,627 3.8 
Se pe i ea 1,216, 1,064,655 I. 151,911 143 
Net earnings....... $106, 110* , | eee 
Both companies: 
BarningS ..<...:...s05 + $3.408,099 $2,865,201 I. $542,898 18.9 
SS ERP er ery 2,628,652 2,021,418 I. 607,234 30.0 
Net earnings ..... . $779,447 $843,783 D. $64,336 





*Deficit 

In December, 1883, the expenses of the railroad were 61.5 
per cent. of gross earnings, while those of the coal property 
were 109.4 ner cent. 

The expenses as given atove contain nothing for interest 
or rentals, the net earnings being the amount from which 
those charges are to be made. 

The sources of earnings of the Reading Railroad Co. were 
as follows: 





Earnings. Expenses. Profit or loss 

Railroad traffic...... ... $2,226,459 $1,334,337 J 92,122 
Cana! traffic............. 16,562 42,581 L 26,019 
Steam colliers.......... 49,532 27,989 i 21,543 
Richmond barges .. .... 5,09 7,179 L 2,089 
Total.... ... .. .s..--$2,297,643 $1,412,086 P. $885,557 


The canal and the Richmond coal barges are always 
sources of expense at this season. 

The earnings of the Reading lines proper and of the New 
Jersey Central for the month were as follows : 











Readi Central. Total. 
BE, fain tas saasavecn $1,561,802 $735,841 $2,297 ,643 
TERIOIIID: 5 «:« 900000- cccsecesse 946, 465,546 1,412,086 
Net earnings ..........+++- $615,262 + 270,295 $885,557 
Comtrabremtal 2.2.2 ccccccstcecte cocees 484,091 484,081 
EE CC ROE EE ey L. $213,796 P. $401,466 


The Reading lines proper, excluding the Central, thus 
show for the munth a decrease of $233,571, or 13.0 per 
cent., in gross earnings; a decrease of $10,223, or 1.1 per 
cent. in expenses. and a resulting decrease in net earnings 
of $223,348, or 26.1 per cent., which was doubtless chiefly 
due to the reduction in coal traffic. 

The traffic reported on the railroad was as follows for the 








month: 
- —1883. —— a 1882. 
Reading. Central. Total. Reading 
Passengers.......:..-+++ 1,058.133 782,218 1,840,351 958,703 
Tons merchandise...... 512,993 146,680 659,673 524.529 
TORE CODE fax inde cenceee 492,382 327,877 820,259 706,565 
Tons coal on colliers.... es. 4050 a 46,631 45,251 


This shows that on the Reading lines proper there was a 
slight increase in passenger traffic; a slight decrease in mer- 
chandise tonnage, and a considerable decrease in coal ton- 
nage. 

Soe November to May are the months of lightest traffic 
and earnings on the Central lines. 

The coal mined from the lands of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co, for the month was as follows: 








1883. 1882. Decrease. .P.c. 

By Company..... ....-. 286,720 342,057 55,337 16.2 
By tonamts.......---..+- $8657 120.424 31.767 264 
Fain: age 375,377 462481 87,104 188 


The month in 1888 included a period of half-time work- 
ing. If all the coal mined passed over the railroad, it con- 
stituted 76 per cent. of the total tonnage of the Readingdines 
proper. wr 

Pottsville & Mahanoy.—The track laid last week in 
Pottsville by the Philadelphia & Reading Co. on the ground se- 
lected by this company for an entrance in Pottsville was torn 
up by the city authorities. Au application being made for 
an injuaction by the Reading Co. the Court refused it, hold- 
ing that the action of the town authorities did not destroy 
any of the rights of the parties. They would remain as they 
were before and until the final determination by the courts. 


Providence & Worcester.—At the annual meeting 
in Providence Feb. 4 the stockholders directed the directors 
to take all the necessary measures to carry out the plans of 
the commission for terminal improvements in the city of 
Providence and to borrow the money necessary. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—The committee represent- 
ing the first-mortgage bondtolders. kas prepared and sub- 
mitted a plas for reorganization without foreclosure. The 
plan has not yet been formally accepted by the parties in- 
terested, but is understood to’meet the views of a majority 
of them. 1t is proposed that’ the first-mortgage bondholders 
shall consent to receive 3% per cent. interest on their bonds 





for four years, after which the full rate will be paid ; and that 
holders of second-meértgage bonds shall surrender their 


bonds and receive instead preferred stock of an equal: 
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amount. The stockholders are to be assessed 10 per cent. on 
their holdings, receiving in return for the money thus con- 
tributed preferred stock to twice the amount of the assess- 
ment. It is thought by the committee that enough money 
can be raised in this way to pay off the floating debt, and 
that the road will be able to earn the interest on the first- 
mortgage bonds. ‘To do this, however, its earn'ngs must 
increase very largely. 


Richmond & Danville.—Ata special meeting of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, in Baltimore 
Jan. 31, Mr. Smith, the President of the association; stated 
that the negotiations which huve been going on with the 
Richmond & Danville would enable the city of Baltimore 
to compete with northeru cities for. southern trade had been, 
it was thoought, satisfactorily arranged amd that an agree- 
ment had been transmitted to New York for signature by 
the officers of the company. Much to the suprise of the 
association’s committee the document was returned un- 
signed, and another was substituted, for what the commit- 
tee considered the most important clause in the original 
proposition omitted, viz,: fixing differential rates, which had 
been exciuded and a clause inserted leaving the question’ of 
differential rates with an arbitration committee. This latter 
proposition was not acceptable and the association would 
not abandon its position, but would look elsewhere for ex- 
pression if necessary. The transportation committee ‘sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the association a bill to be 
presented to the Legislature authorizing the city to loan to 
the Richmond & Danville or such.other company as may be 
deemed most advantageous, the sum of $2,000-000 for the 
sole purpose of establishing and maintaining proper connec- 
tion and freight rates with the city; said bill to be submitted 
to the voters of Baltimore for adoption or rejection: This 
proposition was adonted. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The second or consolidated 
mortgage executed by this company, to secure the issue of 
$4,000,009 new bonds, has been duly executed and put.on 
record. It is dated Feb. 1, and is made to the Union Trust 
Co. of New York as trustee. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—In the United States 
Circuit Court in St."Louis, Feb. 6, application was made by 
D. C. Blair, trustee, for a foreclosure of the first mort- 
gage on this road. The road extends from Hannibal, Mo., 
to Gilmore, 8€ miles, and the bonded debt is $981,000. A 


majority of the bonds are heli by John I. Blair and the es- .« 


tate of Moses Taylor. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court has decided that by the consolidation 
of the St. Louis & fron Mountain and the Cairo & Fulton 
companies the exemption from taxation which was con- 
ferred by the charter of the old Cairo & Fulton Co. was 
forfeited, and that company can now claim no exemption 
from taxation in thatstate. The company hasgiven notice 
of appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 


South Florida.—This line will be open for business 
Feb. 11 from Sanford, Fla., through to Tampa, 115 miles, 
thus completing the gap in the through line from Jackson- 
ville to Tampa. The new portion of the road opens up a 
considerable section of the interior of Florida to settlement, 
and the road will also make connection at Tampa with 
steamers for Havana and other points in the West Indies, 
making, it is claimed, the shortest and quickest route from 
New York to Cuba. 


South Pennsylvania.—Two sections of heavy grading 
near Everett, Pa., have recently been let to McMahon, Shan- 
nahan & Green. Fourteen miles from Laurel Hill tunnel 
have been let to P. & T. Collins, who have also the contract 
for the Quemahoning tunnel. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis —The Boston Adver- 
tiser of Feb. 5says: “Mr. John Felt Osgood, who has re- 
turned from his inspection of the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Railroad, says that the system is in a poor condition ; 
that fully 240 miles of track—which is now laid with light 
iron—will have to be reconstructed, and that other improve 
ments also are greatly needed. The experts who accompanied 
Mr. Osgood are enga in preparing their report, and not 
until this is completed will it be possible tosay what amount 
of receiver’s certificates vill be required to put the line into 
suitable condition for profitable operation. Owing to the 
extreme cold weather of last nonth and other causes, the 
earnings for that period are understood to have fallen off 
considerably.” 

The Cour: has authorized the Receiver to issue $100,000 
additional certificates, the proceeds of which are to be used 
in payment of current working expenses of the road. 


Union Pacific.—On Feb. 1 trains began running over 
the new cut-off or bigh level line, as it is called, of this com- 
pany’s Denver & South Park Division. The new line leaves 
the main line of that division at Como and runs through 
Breckenridge to Leadville. The distance by it from Denver 
to Leadville is 151 miles, or 20 miles less than by the old 
line. Tbrough trains with sleeping cars will be run daily 
between Denver and Leadville. The new cut-off also gives 
the Union Pacific a line to Leadville entirely on its own 
tracks, avoiding the use of the Denver & Rio Grande track 
which was required by the old line. 

Track on the Beatrice Extension of this company’s Omaha 
& Republican Valley line is now all laid to Beatrice, Neb., 
89 miles southward from the late terminus at Lincoln, and 
59 miles from Valparaiso. This extension completes a cross- 
cut from the main line of the Omaha & Republican Valley 
road at Valparaiso, Neb., southward through Lincoln and 
Beatrice to Marysville, Kan., on the St. Joseph & West- 
ern line. The work of ballasting is in progress, and the 
extension will be opened for business about the end of the 
present month. 


United States Rolling Stock Co.—The annual meet- 
ing was held in New York Feb. 5, when the trustees reported 
that the usual dividend of 5 per cent. had been paid from 
the earnings of the past year, and in addition $50,000 bad 
been transferred to the reserve fund. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—The track is 
now laid to Arcadia, La., 51 miles west of Monroe and 124 
miles from the Mississippi. Arcadia is about half-way be- 
tween Monroe and Shreveport, and is a town of consider- 
able loval business. The grading between Arcadia and 
Shreveport is very nearly finished, and the work on ‘the 
bridge over the Red River is well advanced. 


Wabash, St, Louis & Pacific.—A special meeting of 
this company, which has been called, is for the purpose, ‘it is 
understood, of confirming the action of the directors in is- 
suing the collateral trust bonds. It is stated that the com- 
pany has recently sold $5,000,000 of these bonds, guaran- 
teed by the Iron Mountain Co., at 90, andthe greater part 
of the proceeds are to be applied to the payment of the 
floating debt. 


Wetzel & Tyler.—This company has been organized to 
build a narrow-gauge railroad from New Martinsville, West 
Va.. by the easiest route to a point near the mouth of 





McElroy Creek in Tyler County. The office of the com- 
pany will be at Middlebourne, Tyler County, West Va: 
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